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IN | AND OUT 
OF THE COMMISSION OFFICES 




















by S. Janice Kee 
Written September 27, 1961 


REGIONAL REFERENCE - The Regional Reference System - Wausau Area - 
is finally under way, and there is much to read about it in this issue of the 
Bulletin. The plan for this experimental operation was submitted to the U.S. 
Office of Education in June, contracts between the Commission and the Wau- 
sau Public Library Board were signed in August, and the first grant check for 
the project was presented to the president of the Wausau Public Library Board 
early in September. The map above shows 11 counties which will receive ser- 
vice from this project. 
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The project suffered a blow earlier this month, when Richard Matzek, 
Reference Librarian, received a call to active duty with the 32nd Infantry 
Division, Wisconsin National Guard. Dorothea Krause, Wausau City Librarian, 
is recruiting now for a replacement for him. Richard was on the Commission 
staff during the summer, and left Madisonat the endof August to go to Wausau. 


Your attention is called particularly to four articles in this Bulletin: "A 
Regional Reference System for the Wausau Area", "The Special Library's Role", 
"A History of the Interlibrary Loan Code", and the Wisconsin State Plan for 
Fiscal '62. In these pieces you will find an informal discussion of the propos- 
ed reference system, the official plan, a review of the potential part that 
special library collections can play in a general library service, and a dis- 
cussion of developments in interlibrary loan. 


FIVE YEARS OF LSA FUNDS - Beginning on page 290, you will find a brief 
review of Wisconsin's progress in library extension since the first year's ap- 
propriation under the Library Services Act. This summary report was prepared 
at the request of the Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, and 
was submitted at the first of this month. For your information, it is printed in 
this Bulletin. 





The Commission staff is engaged now in writing a much more comprehen- 
sive report of library developments since 1956. We have also asked librarians 
in certain public libraries in the state to write chapters in this report. We 
expect to publish this early in 1962, and it will be distributed to all public 
libraries in the state. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS - The Commission's rented building at 706 Wil- 
liamson Street in Madison is at last having some essential remodeling. The 
General Reference and Loan ("Traveling Library") and Field Services staff 
members will have much better working conditions by the first of the year, 
we hope. 





Work in progress includes installation of a 10' ceiling in the library por- 
tion of the building, and a more efficient heating and ventilating system. The 
building will be fully air-conditioned. Because of problems created in the 
construction process, the building has been closed to all walk-in borrowers. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - We are anticipating an exception- 
ally good conference next week, as members of the Wisconsin Library Associ- 
ation and the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association meet in Madison. Full 
reports of this conference will be published in the next Bulletin. 

















A REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 
FOR THE WAUSAU AREA 


[A group of librarians whose libraries will participate in the Wau- 
sau Area Regional Reference System met at the Wausau Public Li- 
brary on August 2 to discuss the System's services and their own 
roles in it. The following is a transcript of part of their discus- 
sion. The participants are: Dorothea Krause, Librarian, Wausau 
Public Library; Esther Friedman, Head of Adult Services, Wausau 
Public Library; Richard Matzek, Reference System Librarian on 
the Wausau Public Library staff; Edith M. Dudgeon, Librarian, 
T. B. Scott Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids; Edna A. Dobbert, 
Librarian, Marshfield Free Library; Mrs. Shirley Barta, Librarian, 
Antigo Public Library; and Mrs. Loretta Hamilton, Supervisor, 
Reference and Loan Unit, Wisconsin Free Library Commission.] 


Mr. Matzek: Definite action to bring efficient informational and research 

service within easy driving distance of all persons in the Wau- 
sau area began July 1, 1961. Libraries are joining together to meet the needs 
of the public library user in the present day. 


Miss Friedman: The new industrial and technological skills require quick ac- 

cess to many and varied types of information and knowledge. 
Recently a man called the library to find out where to buy a specific tool. 
A call came the other day to find out what medical schools specialize in the 
study of various diseases. We have had inquiries to find out what was the 
best book on stocks and bonds to buy. 





Mr. Matzek: Do you think that there is an increased use of the reference 
facilities of the libraries in the past few years? 


Miss Dudgeon: At our library we have noticed increased use of reference 
~~ sources at all levels beginning with the grade school students 
up through high school. Also the adults of the community have many ques- 
tions relating to their jobs and hobbies and personal interests. 


Miss Friedman: | have noticed increased use in the library by businessmen 
and by the general user for many different purposes. 





Mrs. Barta: In 1960 our statistics showed that we had received on interlibrary 
loan 150 books or pamphlets to meet our requests and this year, 
at the end of July, we have had 115 loans. 
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Mrs. Hamilton: The Free Library Commission shows an increase of one-third 
in reference requests in the last two years, a total of 50,000 
requests for the current year. Increased use of the Free Library Commission's 
General Reference and Loan service along with the development of rural areas 
through administration of Federal Library Services Act funds shows the great 
interest in obtaining information throughout the state. 





Mrs. Barta: | think one of the reasons we have more reference questions is 
the development of new products and materials which people 
want to learn about. 


Mr. Matzek: Granting that there is increased use of reference resources in 

our libraries, who are the various individuals, and which or- 
ganizations are demanding improved service for individual study and research 
and for group program planning? 


Miss Krause: Of course in the professional field, we have people in the in- 

surance business, medical people, engineers, bankers, and 
industrialists coming to the library to ask for help ina variety of areas. For 
instance, recently we were asked to help with the celebration of an insurance 
firm. Engineers constantly use the Patent Gazette as do industrial firms when 
they wish to buy up patents that are available for purchase and want to know 
what those patents cover. Bankers have used our services for addresses, the 
telephone directories, business and manufacturing directories, the directories 
of newspapers and magazines. 





Miss Dudgeon: Our library does a lot with organizations in the community to 

plan programs and to find materials to assist with club papers. 
Sometimes the club officers come to us for help, sometimes it is the individual 
member working on a project. Frequently they come to us looking for a local 
speaker for the organization. These same club members come with personal 
requests wanting to know the consumer ratings of the best electrical heater or 
dishwasher or how to clean certain types of material or get stains out of a 
fabric. Everybody, as | said before, has questions about his hobbies, his per- 
sonal interests, about the things that help him make productive and creative 
use of his leisure time. 


Miss Dobbert: Students need both current and historical materials for papers 

and speeches. The acceleration of learning in all areas in 
elementary, intermediate and high schools is bringing more students to our li- 
brary for current information and for varied resource material. 


Mrs. Barta: So often we tend to think we are doing research only for the stu- 
dents, but we are doing a great deal also for the adults. 
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Miss Dudgeon: Parents develop new interests because of the interests of their 

children. After all, Dad and Mother's education may be fif- 
teen or twenty years out of date, and if they don't keep on learning, Junior 
is going to go way beyond them. 


Miss Krause: Not only that, we have found that students come in with ques- 
tions for a parent when the parent doesn't have time or doesn't 
want to come in and sends Junior in with the question. 


Miss Friedman: Then there is acceleration in the fields of vocational educa- 
tion and in trades, especially. 





Mrs. Hamilton: That's true and we must supply that need. There is accele- 
ration in all aspects of education because of the National 
Defense Education Act. This will affect not only schools but also libraries. 
Libraries will need new ideas of service and especially new materials. 





Miss Krause: | think that many of the materials in use when today's adults 
were in high school have been superseded by new tools which 
people don't know and need a librarian to interpret or even to find for them. 


Mrs. Hamilton: Such a great amount of material is being published that dis- 
cretion must be used in selection and the most useful materi- 
al be made available. 





Miss Dudgeon: When more material is published, the less possible it is for 

the small or medium-sized library to have an adequate col- 
lection of books or informational sources. It is almost hopeless to keep up 
with the new things that are published and the old things that are superseded 
and have to be replaced. 





Mrs. Barta: In regard to agricultural information, people need to know what 

type of soil their farms have. They want to know the new meth- 
ods of farming that are employed elsewhere. They want to know about ex- 
perimental projects carried on in other parts of the country. They need to 
learn about new products, new varieties of grain, fertilizers, and farm ma- 
chinery. The farm wife wants to learn about the best canning and freezing 
methods. All of these things require careful selection of up-to-date materi- 
als and it is hard for a single library to do so. 


Miss Krause: Aren't we saying that libraries are affected vitally by so many 

changes in society -- the exploding population, the higher ed- 
ucational level, more people going on to colleges and universities, more 
professional people returning to their own communities, expanding knowledge 
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in the physical and social sciences, increased awareness in the general pub- 
lic because of the highly developed communication media, newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio and television. All of these changes mean increased reference 
responsibility for each library. 


Mr. Matzek: Perhaps we ought to mention some of the characteristics of the 
kind of public service demanded by present-day users. 


Miss Friedman: Speed is one of the characteristics. Accent today is on pro- 

viding the right information at the right time. Information 
which is a day late may be completely valueless. When an individual calls 
the library to find out an address, for example, it is important to supply that 
information immediately from the telephone directory or some other source. 
If someone calls and asks how he should address a Senator, he probably is 
writing a letter and he wants that information right away. 





Mr. Matzek: Information always needs to be accurate and it needs to be 

broad in scope. Today more than ever we have greater a- 
mounts and more kinds of materials of every nature. | think we will agree 
that there are three basic types of reference questions. First, there is the 
informational question. The user may desire the name and address of a New 
York manufacturer of photographic equipment. How can the public library 
help such a patron? 


Miss Dobbert: Probably the rural community library, the smallest library, 

wouldn't be able to help him at all. And if they would have 
access to a larger library that can afford to have the current edition of 
THOMAS' REGISTER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS on its shelves at 
$20 an issue, the small, rural library would be able to contact the larger 
library and obtain the information almost immediately. 


Mr. Matzek: We might point out that according to the study, FACING 

THE '60s--THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN, only 42 
public libraries in Wisconsin have a recent edition of THOMAS' REGISTER, 
and this amounts to 16% of Wisconsin's public libraries. A second type of 
question is called the reference question. If a user would need information 
about a Civil War hero, what sources and kinds of material would a public 
library need to satisfy him? 


Miss Dudgeon: There are several sources that might be used. One might be 
the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY which 
again is a very specialized reference work which many small libraries might 


not have. The BIOGRAPHY INDEX would refer to books which have ma- 
terial on this particular individual or to magazine articles in which case you 
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would need a strong holding of back issues of magazines as well asa solid 
book collection. A number of other sources would help depending on the 
size and strength of the library's resources. 


Mr. Matzek: Then, third, we have research questions. The research ques- 

tion requires a great deal of background study and perhaps 
will result in a very extensive bibliography. Can the small or medium-sized 
public library be expected to be able to handle this type of question and, if 
not, where should it turn? 


Mrs. Hamilton: A larger library or a special library collection is generally 

needed to handle the research question. Often the neces- 
sary bibliographic aids are not available at the local level. Then this type 
of question must be referred toa library with a special collection or toa 
state library. Frequently, the state library, in turn, must rely upon univer- 
sity, or perhaps, nationally known library collections for the full information. 





Mr. Matzek: But we know from past experience that the user cannot be ex- 

pected to go very far out of his normal pattern of trade and 
travel for his reference satisfaction. Consequently, the local community 
will always be the inlet and outlet of reference work. This is the place where 
the user normally comes for the fulfillment of his library needs. Would you 
agree that it should be within an hour's driving time? 


Miss Krause: The hour's driving time should be the maximum. | think a li- 

brary and an information center should be as accessible as 
churches, theaters, grocery stores and shopping centers. Information and 
material should be readily available; no one should have to wait for a long 
time in order to have access to them. 


Mr. Matzek: We have seen what are some of the needs and characteristics 

of fast, accurate reference service and how hard it is for any 
one library to meet the demands of the present-day user. In this northern 
area of the state, superior, cooperative reference service is fast becoming a 
reality through the Regional Reference System - Wausau Area. Miss Krause, 
as head of the library which is to be the Center of this system, would you 
give us some of the background of its development? 


Miss Krause: The need for a reference system has been apparent for some 

time. It was decided that a study was to be made to pinpoint 
this need. The Reference Section of the Wisconsin Library Association under 
the chairmanship of Marjorie Perham of Racine was asked to undertake such 
a study. With Peter McCormick of Milwoukee serving as chairman of the 
study committee, the work began. The Committee recommended further study 
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of a state-wide system and a pilot project to be conducted in the Wausau area. 
In the Wausau area itself, promotional work had been going on for some time. 
Citizens who were approached were interested in the idea and area librarians 
expressed their approval. On January 10, 1961, the Wausau City Council 
by resolution authorized the Wausau Public Library to enter into a contract 
with the Wisconsin Free Library Commission to establish regional reference 
service for rural residents in the area. 


Mrs. Hamilton: On July 28, 1961, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion approved the Wisconsin Free Library Commission's an- 
nual plan for the use of Federal Library Services Act funds. The Regional 
Reference System - Wausau Area is part of this plan. 





Mr. Matzek: What area will be served in this reference system and why has 
Wausau been picked as its center? 


Miss Krause: The proposed area covers 11 counties: Clark, Florence, Forest, 

Langlade, Lincoln, Marathon, Oneida, Portage, Taylor, Vilas, 
and Wood. These 11 counties have a total population of 318,936 people. 
Of this total, 239,961 are considered rural population. They live in com- 
munities under 10,000. A total of 78,975 are in urban areas. Wausau is the 
hub of this system because of its location and its community development. It 
serves as a trade center within a 50-mile radius. It has a strong University 
of Wisconsin Marathon County Center which serves as a focal point for the 
University's field research activities in this whole region. Its excellent Vo- 
cational and Adult School has pioneered in such subject areas as residential 
design, electronic engineering, homemaking and business machines. The in- 
dustrial and technical libraries in the area add strength to a regional system. 
To see the strengths of the whole area, we need to look at the cultural and 
economic resources and needs of the communities outside the city of Wausau. 


Miss Dobbert: Marshfield is known as a medical center. Also it has a grow- 

ing number of engineers, industrialists, and businessmen. Pro- 
fessional and scientific interests create a need for scientific and technical 
information. Marshfield's cultural needs are similar to those of other cities. 
Its club women, college graduates, and others are interested in continuing 
their education through university extension courses, lectures, and art pro- 
grams. 


Miss Dudgeon: Wisconsin Rapids is perhaps a rather typical, small industrial 

city. Our chief industries are paper and water power. We 
have two large paper manufacturing concerns, one of which has its own spe- 
cial library with a trained librarian in charge. Wisconsin Rapids is a center 
for cranberry growing and processing. There are other, smaller businesses and 
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industries: heating equipment and clothing. The community has few special 
agencies or organizations that are doing anything in the cultural field. | feel 
this is one place in which a library might take a definite leadership because 
the need is there, and there are no other organizations and agencies filling 
this need. 


Mr. Matzek: Stevens Point is the other larger, urban community considered 

as part of the reference system. With a population of over 
17,000, this growing community has many varied interests and industries. It 
is the educational center of this area with Stevens Point State College in- 
creasing in academic importance. Stevens Point is also an insurance center. 
Other businesses and industries are paper products firms, furriers, and fishing 
tackle manufacturers. Agriculture, especially dairying, is one of the real 
economic strengths of the area. The public library is in a good position to 
serve student, businessman and rural patron alike in this community well suit- 
ed to be a part of the reference system. 


There are 35 other public libraries which in the future may participate in the 
Regional Reference System - Wausau Area. In only one of the counties of 
the system area is there a county-wide system, Marathon County. The resi- 
dents of the other ten counties are served by their local community libraries 
and in six counties by a bookmobile and other services supported by funds 
under the Federal Library Services Act. 


Mrs. Barta: Rural communities, we have said, may be defined as municipali- 


ties having less than 10,000 in population. In this whole north- 
ern area, people are few and far between and so are their libraries. Antigo, 
a rural community, is a center for the farming industry. Its public library is 
the only one in Langlade County which has a population of over 19,000. Li- 
brary service to rural persons has been strengthened by bookmobile service at 
about 40 stops in the six counties. 


Mr. Matzek: The use of Federal Library Services Act funds in the Regional 


Reference System - Wausau Area requires certain conditions of 
service. For example, service will be free to any resident of the area. The 
emphasis is definitely rural and the primary objective of the system is that the 
rural people who comprise the majority of the population of the area be served 
in relation to their reference needs. By special arrangements the reference 
collections of the urban libraries in the area may be strengthened. Conse- 
quently, all the residents of the area and the libraries participating in the 
system will benefit from the cooperative efforts of the Free Library Commis- 
sion, the Wausau Public Library, and all the libraries taking part in the system. 
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THE SPECIAL LIBRARY’S ROLE 


[This is a report of a discussion participated in by members of the 
Wisconsin Chapter, Special Libraries Association. It was recorded 
on tape, transcribed, and then edited to fit the length of this ar- 
ticle. The topics should be of interest to WLA members and provide 
some glimpses into special library activities .] 


Members of the panel in the order in which they first spoke are: 


Peter J. McCormick, Coordinator of General Materials and Services, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, and Past President of Wisconsin Chapter, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. He moderated the discussion and edited the 
article; 

Miss Florence Markus, Director of Libraries, Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Wood, Wisconsin; 

Jack Baltes, Librarian, Square D. Company, Milwaukee,and Program Chair- 
man, Wisconsin Chapter, SLA; 

Miss Gyneth Welton, Librarian with the Milwaukee Public Library, Science 
and Industry Area; 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fabry, Librarian, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Down- 
town Campus Library; Vice President, Wisconsin Chapter, SLA; 

William D. Stimmel, Librarian, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Technical 
Library, and President, Wisconsin Chapter, SLA. 


Mr. McCormick: What are some of the distinguishing features of special li- 
brarianship? 





Miss Markus: Special librarians have closer and more continuing contacts 
with their patrons. It is a kind of "family" relationship. 


Mr. Baltes: We tend, over a period of time, to know the majority of our peo- 

ple. | have had meetings with the men in our plant. We keep a 
card on everyone doing research; and, for example, if we doa bibliography, 
we make periodic checks to find if it should be up-dated. 


Miss Welton: The special librarian points his collection and services to com- 

pany interests. His field is rather specific. With few exceptions, 
a public library must be sensitive to many interests in the entire community, 
and reflect these in varying degrees. At the Milwaukee Public Library, in- 
dividual librarians have specific fields or subject areas to cover in selection, 
processing, and service. Hence the interest in the SLA Chapter. 


Mrs, Fabry: University of Wisconsin and college librarians are concerned 
with both approaches. As we become departmentalized at the 
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University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, we will take on more of the aspects of 
special librarians. Considerable emphasis in the University library is placed 
on teaching students and (to some extent) faculty members in the use of ref- 
erence tools and location of materials. This is necessary with the great vol- 
ume of work and small staff. 


[A discussion followed on library orientation. Most special li- 
braries do this on an individual basis. Mr. Baltes pointed out that 
patrons of technical and medical libraries already have training in 
the use of library tools, and need little introduction.] 


Mr. McCormick: How much searching and researching are done in a special 
library? 





Mr. Stimmel: At Allis Chalmers, the Director os Research feels that scientists 


and engineers should do their own. They often come across 
facts and ideas not pertinent to the search but of value to related problems. 


Mr. Baltes: Square D is exclusively concerned with the electrical field. The 

librarian tends to become a bibliographic specialist. Often a 
bibliography or list of abstracts will suffice, but we may line up abstracts and 
let the patron check what he needs. There is also searching, evaluating, and 
gathering of material from the public library and other sources. 


Mr. McCormick: Looking to the future, can you visualize the need for large 
regional reference centers, with electronic computers for 
information retrieval ? 





Mr. Baltes: There are certainly going to be centers of knowledge that com~ 
panies can either subscribe to or pay on a service basis. It would 
be nice if public libraries could eventually do this, but not free of charge. 


Mr. Stimmel: The John Crerar Library in Chicago does searching ona per 
service charge. 


Miss Welton: The Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore is exploring a service of 
this type, ina tie-in with the Documentation Center at Western 
Reserve University. 


Mrs. Fabry: This calls for the support of scientific and technical societies, 
such as the American Society of Metals’ support of the Documen- 
tation Center at Western Reserve. 


Mr. McCormick: What are the areas of cooperation between special libraries, 
and public and university libraries--first in the Milwaukee 





area? 
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[!n the discussion on the Milwaukee area, Miss Markus stressed the 
need fora union list of psychological materials and coordination of 
acquisitions in this field. Mr. Baltes spoke on the need for special 
librarians to evaluate their fields of interest, and stated that a un- 
ion list of periodicals in special libraries, which he is compiling, 
will disclose a number of valuable titles in specialized fields. Miss 
Welton stressed the need for an awareness of the periodical holdings 
of all libraries in the community, and the need to know the extent 
to which material in special libraries may be used by the public. 
Mr. Baltes held that photocopying of material should largely re- 
place borrowing. The discussion then turned to a proposed state- 
wide directory of library resources .] 


Mrs. Fabry: This directory was originally proposed by the College and Uni- 
versity Section of the Wisconsin Library Association. It will in- 


clude information on important and unique collections throughout the state. 


It will also provide information as to their availability for use in the library 


and on a loan basis--photocopying services, etc. The information will be 
gathered by means of a questionnaire. 


Mr. Baltes: | hope it will include important collections of societies and in- 
stitutions which do not have libraries. 


Mr. Stimmel: This is particularly true of the chemical societies and similar 
groups. 


Miss Markus: Many hospitals have good collections but no formal libraries. 


Mrs. Fabry: It is my understanding these will be picked up to a considerable 


extent. 


Mr. McCormick: Can special libraries actively participate in a regional 
reference system? 





Mr. Stimmel: Most special libraries have expensive and unique reference 

tools not found in public libraries--at least outside large cities. 
These could be used but there is the problem of lending them, and limitations 
as to staff time that can be taken for outside work. 


Mr. Baltes: A close working relationship now exists between the library of 

Employers' Mutuals of Wausau, and the Wausau Public Library. 
Employers' Mutuals is not only strong in insurance material but also in law, 
medicine, and personnel relations. The Wausau Public Library has access to 
these, and it supplements the collection of Employers’ Mutuals in other fields. 
This pattern can be extended to a regional system and would be possible else- 
where. 
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Miss Markus: Our first responsibility is to our own public. How far we can 
go beyond our walls must be decided by each special library. 


Miss Welton: Special libraries can be of great help in advising on materials 
which are of particular value to business and industry. They 
can also individually support and promote these systems. 


Mr. Baltes: Most companies are community conscious. They have engaged 
in other community projects and will cooperate in library service 
when convinced the project is sound. 


Mrs. Fabry: Ina regional system, our resources, and special collections at 

UW-M will be available. Students and faculty have priorities 
in materials and services, but we are a tax supported institution and recog- 
nize our community obligations. Partly because of staff, and partly because 
we feel the Milwaukee Public Library is better set up to fulfill needs, we re- 
fer a good many of our patrons to this library. 


Mr. McCormick: Do special libraries and the Chapter have a role in the 
Wisconsin Library Association? 





Mr. Baltes: Definitely. There should be more continuity in doing this. | 

think we should participate more in their conferences. We have 
many interests in common with librarians in small and medium-sized libraries, 
--similar administrative and personnel problems, --and our budgets tend to 
be alike. We should be active in the Catalog and Reference sections. We 
could learn from each other. 


Mr. Stimmel: During the past year, the Chapter worked closely with WLA. 

Our Chapter held a reception at the 1960 WLA Conference. 
A number of Chapter members are also WLA members, and two of last year's 
officers head important WLA Committees. A Chapter representative was a 
speaker at the Spring, 1960, conference of the Reference Section in Madison, 
and the Chapter has official representatives on the Committee to Study Region- 
al Reference Systems, and the Committee on a Statewide Directory of Library 
Resources. The Chapter has also worked with WLA on National Library Week. 
Miss Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission, was the speaker at a 
Chapter meeting last Spring. The Chapter Bulletin covered WLA activities 
and carried a WLA membership application. 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE INTERLIBRARY LOAN CODE 


Sister Mary Stephanie, O.S.F. Librarian 
The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee* 


The assignment -- to review the Interlibrary Loan Code -- may seem a 
simple bit of homework. That was my thought when Mrs. Knight wrote of her 
plans for this Problem Solving Clinic. However, experience has proved 
otherwise. Fortified by an interlibrary loan from ALA on "Interlibrary Loans" 
(to get into the spirit of the topic!) -- and led on by references from Library 
Literature, the "simple bit of homework" soon converted into a reading-and- 
thinking course in understanding and appreciating the Code of today. 





The Code, as it now stands, did not appear overnight. Nor was it the 
achievement of one or two persons. Many tibrarians -- those serving formal- 
ly on committees -- and still more who informally contributed by experience 
and suggestion -- added to its present status. With the knowledge of the 
past, we are better able to understand and cope with the problems of the pre- 
sent and the future -- and presuming that you have had neither necessity nor 
opportunity to re-read 2arlier editions of the Code (its historical background), 
the following highlights are given by way of introduction to our discussion 
today. 


In the very first number of Library Journal (September 1876), there ap- 
peared a letter "To the Editor," with the following heading: "Worcester, 
Free Public Library, September 4, 1876." The signature was that of Samuel 
S. Green, librarian. Portions of his letter are as follows: 





It would add greatly to the usefulness of our reference li- 
braries if an agreement should 52 made to lend books to 
each other for short periods of time. It hazpens not infre- 
quently that some book is called for by a reader, or that 
in looking up the answer to a question a librarian has oc- 
casion to use a book which he finds in the catalog of an- 
other library, but which does not belong to his own col- 
lection. 


Further on, he noted: 


Perhaps those libraries which now allow books to be taken 
out by certain classes of non-residents would like to have 
applicants introduced through the Sibraries of the towns 
where they live, and instead of sending books to individu- 
als, would prefer to send them to libraries to be delivered 
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by them to applicants, and to be looked after as they look 
after their own books. There would be a certain increase 
in the sense of safety in the consciousness that a library 
knows the peculiarities of its own readers better than they 
can be known to the officers of a distant institution. 


Concerning the plausibility of interlibrary loan, Mr. Green wrote: 


| am informed that a plan of this kind is in operation in 
Europe, and that in many places it is easy to get through 
the local library, books belonging to libraries in distant 
countries. 


He concluded with: 


| do not propose a definitely formed plan for carrying out 
the recommendation contained in this letter, but only ask 
librarians and others to consider whether it would not be 
well to form one, and whether it is not feasible to make 
one. 


As Mr. Green envisioned, several libraries adopted the idea. For de- 
tail of progress and problems, informally told, ! refer you to an 85-page book 
titled: Interlibrary Loans, compiled by James A. McMillen, librarian of LSU, 
and published in 1928 by H. W. Wilson Company, as part of the "Librarians' 
Round Table" series. It is a collection of selected speeches given at the 50th 
anniversary conference of ALA, Atlantic City, October 1926. At that time, 
two sessions of the College and Reference Section were devoted to a discussion 
of interlibrary loans. Speakers from abroad as well as from the United States 
presented the subject in all of its phases. Well-known names -- Asa Don 
Dickinson, J. 1. Wyer, Margaret Hutchins -- were contributors to the sessions 
-- and to the published account. 





There was cooperation between libraries in the early 20th century -- on 
a limited scale -- but it was a beginning. We find that there were articles, 
suggestions, summaries, surveys, plans and reports; however, "the practice of 
lending books and other materials among American libraries had gone on for 
many years without a uniform system." As far as the Code for the guidance of 
cooperating libraries is concerned, its history traced through back issues of 
ALA Bulletin and College and Research Libraries is briefly this: 





In May 1911, at the Pasadena Conference of ALA, the question rose as 
to "whether libraries are justified in making a moderate charge in connection 
with every volume lent, sufficient in the long run, to cover the administrative 
expense involved in looking up and sending the volume asked for: not as pay- 
ment for the use of the book, but to relieve the lender of an undue burden of 
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expense, unavoidably attendant upon the system of lending with some freedom 
to other libraries." It was voted that the matter of the purposes, principles 
and methods of interlibrary loans be referred to the Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion. At the Ottawa Conference (1912) a report was made: it was the opinion 
of the committee that this question could be most profitably discussed only in 
connection with the whole subject of interlibrary loans. A group of interest- 
ing and careful preliminary statements of the purpose and conditions of such 
loans can be found in ALA Bulletin, volume 9, 1912. 


At the ALA Asbury Park Conference (N.J.) held June 26-July 1, 1916, 
"Regulations for the Conduct of Interlibrary Loans" were suggested. It was 
brief (two pages), general. The purpose was to "aid research" -- and the 
concluding remark was "As a matter of course, special conditions will arise 
from time to time, which will necessitate the modification of the foregoing 
rules." Soon after, at the Midwinter Meeting of the ALA Council, December 
29, 1916 -- at its second session at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago -- with forty 
members in attendance, Mr. N. D.C. Hodges, a member of the Committee 
on Co-ordination, in the absence of Mr. C. H. Gould, Chairman, presented 
a "Code of Practice for Interlibrary Loans," composed of thirteen sections. It 
was almost identical with the regulations suggested at the Asbury Park Con- 
ference. It was still short, simply expressed. An interesting work of expla- 
nation was given: "Stipulation that a book, if lent, shall be used only in the 
building of the borrowing library is often demanded less ‘in the interest of 
safety' than to enable the borrowing library to make sure of its ability to re- 
turn the book punctually. By college libraries, for instance, when borrowing 
books for professors, the stipulation might be welcomed as tending to produce 
this result." The Code preferred that transactions be on a card of standard 
library size ... notice of receipt and return was required. This same Code 
was reported at the Louisville Conference, June 21-27, 1917. Its purpose 
was two-fold: 


1) Aid research calculated to advance the boundaries of 
knowledge, by the loan of unusual books not readily 
accessible elsewhere 

2) Augment the supply of the average book to the aver- 
age reader (graduate student who has a thesis to pre- 
pare stands midway between these two extremes ) 


Four weeks was considered to be a "fair average period" of loan. Already, 
there was a plea for correct spelling, accuracy of title, legibility. 


The Code of 1917 was not revised until 1940. In that year, the Commit- 
tee of the Association of College and Reference Libraries presented a tentative 
revision of the existing Interlibrary Loan Code and invited suggestions or com- 
ment. Harold Russell, University of Minnesota, was Chairman. It was two- 
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and-a-half pages in length and contained two new section headings: "Man- 
uscript theses" and "Violations of the Code." Technological progress was mir- 
rored in "When applying for a loan, librarians should state whether a photo- 
graphic reproduction, photostat, photoprint, or microfilm would be a satisfac- 


tory substitute." Other problems had apparently developed, for we find under 
"applications," the following precaution: "Some care may need to be taken, 
however, to avoid asking libraries of great size to assume an undue propor- 
tion of the interlibrary loan burden. A regional union catalog or the Union 
Catalog in the Library of Congress ought to be consulted in order that useless 
correspondence be avoided." Examples of specifications are these: Applica- 
tions should be typed on sheets of letter paper; applications should state name 
and status of the person for whose use material is desired, and the purpose for 
which it is to be used; average loan -- "perhaps two weeks." Material was 
required to be used in the library whatever would be so treated, in the inter- 
est of safety, were the borrowing library its possessor. Notice of receipt and 
return required; citations should be verified. As to expenses, "some libraries 
make a charge to cover the cost of service.” Libraries were to observe the 
provision of copyright law and the right of literary property in making repro- 
ductions. 


In 1952, on July 4, the General Interlibrary Loan Code of 1952 (Wil- 
liam A. Kozumplik, Chairman) was accepted by the Council of ALA as a re- 
placement for the 1940 Code. It is the Code we use today with the revised 
edition of 1956 incorporating changes in the appendices only. This Code 
"represents two years of committee work and the suggestions of more than 75 
librarians representing all types of libraries." It is nine pages long. Some 
of the important sections are: Responsibility, Conditions of Loan, Expenses, 
Information Required on Requests, and the Appendices. 


Through the years, extensive literature on interlibrary loans has appear- 
ed in the form of theses, surveys, articles and studies. Favorite aspects are: 
estimates on loan costs; who should pay the costs; the necessity for greater 
liberality in terms. Violations seem to stem from "ignorance of the terms of 
the Code or from disagreement with them." 


After "reviewing" the historical background of the Code, we realize 
that never will we be able to declare: "This is its definitive form." As 
knowledge, libraries and librarians have grown -- and with growth, changed 
-- so also has the Code grown -- and changed. We hope that it will always 
be "growing" -- for then only can we be assured that it is alive -- and of 
real service. 





* An introduction to a panel and discussion on Interlibrary Loan, at the WLA 
College and University Library Section's Annual Spring Workshop, April 22, 
1961, held at the Edgewood College Library, Madison. 
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WISCONSIN'S STATE PLAN 


FOR FISCAL '62 


PLANS AND PROPOSALS FOR THE USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


[Editor's Note: Following is the 1962 Wisconsin State Plan for the 
Further Extension of Public Library Services to Rural Areas, submitted 








to the U.S. Office of Education on June 30, 1961 to meet a re- 
quirement for Wisconsin's share of the $7,500,000 appropriation un- 
der the provisions of the Library Services Act. This annual plan is an 
amendment to the original plan, which appeared in the Wisconsin Li- 


brary Bulletin, Volume 53, Number 1 .] 


5.0 The State Program and Budget for July 1, 1961 - June 30, 1962 





5.1 Program for the Fiscal Year 





Project |. STRENGTHENING THE STATE AGENCY 


A. 





Authority under the State Plan: The Commission, in 
order to implement the State Plan, continues to find it 
necessary to allocate a substantial portion of the federal 
grant toa project of strengthening the services of the 
state agency. (Re: 3.2 (1).] 

General Aim: To continue a concentrated program of 
improving the Commission's services--book loan, public 
information, training, and consultant services. 








. Project Emphasis: (1) Promote the improvement of li- 





brary service to rural people on an area basis, giving 
special attention to both supplemental and primary pro- 
grams related tothe findings andconclusions in FACING 
THE '60s, THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN, 
(2) Emphasize the work of the Field Services unit, in- 
cluding training programs, county-wide surveys of li - 
brary conditions, and public information activities, (3) 
Continue the program of improving the book loan ser- 
vices of the General Reference and Loan unit to rural 
residents, (4) Provide information and guidance for rural 
librarians and library board members through an improv- 
ed Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 





D. Budget Requirements: 








Salaries and Wages $34,960 
Books and Materials 8,000 
Equipment 700 
All other operating expense 9,350 


Total $53,010 
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Project Il. LIBRARY PROCESSING CENTER 


A. 





Authority under the Plan: Reference is made to Sec- 
tions 3.2(1c) and (2) of the State Plan. The Library 
Processing Center combines elements of both the region- 
al office of the Commission and the federation of librar- 
ies. 





General Aims of the Project: The term "processing" is 
used here to include cataloging activities, together with 
order work and the normal physical preparation of mate- 
rials. The more detailed aims of this project were in- 
cluded in the Fiscal '59 Plan; however, it should be 
stated here that an over-all aim is to demonstrate the 
processing component of a potential library system. 





Method of Administering the Project: The total project 
is under the supervision of a Public Library Consultant, 
while a Supervising Librarian and two clerks carry on 
the work in the Center. The consultant, through visits, 
establishes needs and directs work done by the Super- 
vising Librarian in the participating libraries. 





The appropriated funds of the county boards of supervisors 
of the five counties in the project will finance the oper- 
ation during the period of September through December, 
1961. The Free Library Commission will continue to su- 
pervise the project for this period by contract with the 
five county boards. (Contract form attached) Local com- 
mittees are working toward full local financial support 
of this project in 1962. 


Budget Requirements (July-August, 1961): 
Salaries and Wages $2,006 
Books and Materials 50 
Equipment 0 
All other operating expense 1,258 

Total $3,314 





Project Ill. SHAWANO CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY DEVELOP- 





MENT 


Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to 





Section 3.2(4) of the Plan, which provides for "demon- 


strating improved quality of services on a county-wide 
basis." 
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General Aim of the Project: To create a well-equipped 
extension service to be operated by well-trained personnel 
ina demonstration of improved county library service, 
with emphasis on services to rural adults. 





Method of Administering the Project: During the first 
four months (July through October) of the 1962 fiscal 
year, it is planned to continue the project as described 
in the amended Fiscal '59 plan. It is anticipated that 
beginning November, 1961, the development program 
will receive full local support and will no longer carry 
a project status. 





Budget Requirements: (July through October, 1961) 





Salaries and Wages $4,150 
Books and Materials 400 
Equipment 0 
All other operating expenses 275 


Total $4,825 


IV. FOUR -COUNTY BOOKMOBILE PROJECT in 
Ashland, Bayfield, Iron, and Price counties 


Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to 
Section 3.2(3) of the State Plan, which provides for the 
establishment of multicounty libraries. 





General Aims of the Project: An over-all aim of the 
project is to demonstrate library service on a multi- 
county basis. The more detailed aims of this project 
were included in the Fiscal '60 Plan. 





Method of Administering the Project: The project is 
supervised by the Free Library Commission and is under 
the general direction of a Public Library Consultant. A 
Projects Director, shared by Project VI, is the immedi- 
ate project supervisor. The operation of the project is 
carried out by the bookmobile librarian, the driver, and 
the reference librarian, as detailed in the Fiscal '60 
and '61 Plans. 





Appropriations from the four county boards of supervisors 
will finance the operation of the project, September 
through December, 1961. The Free Library Commission 
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will continue to supervise the project for this period by 
contract with the four county boards (contract form at- 
tached). It is anticipated that the establishment request 
for a Four-County Library System, under contract with 
Vaughn Public Library, Ashland, will be presented to 
each of the four county boards of supervisors in Novem- 
ber, 1961. Such request will be accompanied by a bud- 
get request. It is further anticipated that the first year 
of local operation will require federal funds to assist in 
the establishment of the system. The Vaughn Public Li- 
brary will administer and supervise the project from Jan- 
vary through June, 1962, under the general supervision 
of the Free Library Commission. Therefore the budget 
presented represents project funds for total support for 
July and August, 1961, and for partial support for Jan - 
vary through June, 1962, in the form of a cash grant of 
$10,230, contingent on local appropriations in a suffi- 
cient amount to carry out the present plan of administer- 
ing the project. (Local appropriations for this project 
in Fiscal '61 have amounted to $8,000.) 
(grant) 
Budget Requirements: July-Aug. Jan-June Total 





Salaries and Wages $3,102 $ 4,532 $ 7,654 

Books and Materials 3,000 2,500 5,500 

Equipment 240 0 240 
All other operating 

expense 2,428 3,198 5,606 

Total $8,770 $10,230 $19,000 








Project V. ESTABLISHING A SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


A. 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to 


the amendment to the State Plan, 3.2(6), which provides 
for support of training librarians for work in rural areas. 





General Aim of the Project: To improve the quality of 
Tibrary service currently offered in rural areas and to 
make available professionally trained librarians for work 
in newly organized library operations made possible by 
federal funds, as well as in rural libraries currently ad- 
ministered by non-professional librarians. 





Method of Administering the Project: It is proposed 
that the following types of study grants be offered in 
Fiscal '62: 











Project VI. 
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(1) | Twenty study grants amounting to not more 
than $50 each for the University Extension 
course, DS (directed study) 300, Introduction 
to Library Science. For each qualified and 
approved applicant, the course fee of $36 
will be paid directly to the University, and 
$14 will be allowed for purchase of books 
and materials related to the course. Candi- 
dates for this grant must (a) be employed in 
a public library, (b) be at least high school 
graduates, (c) must complete application 
form, and (d) must be recommended by the 
head librarian or president of the library 
board. 


(2) Four study grants of $1,500 each for gradu- 
ate study in an accredited library school. 
The recipients of these grants must (a) be 
residents of Wisconsin, (b) have a knowledge 
of and interest in the Library Services Act 
and its purpose of promoting the further ex- 
tension of library service in rural areas, (c) 
be willing to work two years in a Wisconsin 
library operation serving rural residents, (d) 
be qualified for admission to an accredited 
graduate library school, and (e) be able to 
begin study in this fiscal year. A scholarship 
committee of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion will publicize this program, screen can- 
didatesand make recommendations for recip- 
ientsand alternates to the Free Library Com- 
mission. 


The ultimate decision on all awards will be 
made by the Free Library Commission. 


Budget Requirements: 
Operating Expenditures $7,000 





SIX-COUNTY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT in Florence, 
Forest, Langlade, Lincoln, Oneida, and Vilas counties 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to 





Section 3.2(3) of the State Plan, which provides for the 
establishment of multicounty libraries. 














































Project VII. 


A. 
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General Aim of the Project: An over-all aim of the 
project is to demonstrate the extension component ofa 
potential multicounty library operation, emphasizing 
bookmobile service and improved book collections. (The 
more detailed aims were included in the Fiscal '60 plan.) 
In this, the third year, the original general aim will be 
pursued and supplemented by the area's involvement in 
the development of a regional reference system (see 
Project VII). 





Method of Administering the Project: During the fiscal 
year of 1962, it is planned to extend this project as de- 
scribed in the Fiscal '60 and '61 Plans, and to add the 
area's participation in Project VII. In the latter, the 
Six-County Project will be included as a unit, giving 
special attention to the existing resources of the two co- 
equal headquarters libraries--Antigo and Rhinelander. 





Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $16,880 
Books and Materials 14,420 
Equipment ‘200 
All other operating expense 13,154 

Total $44,654 


REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM - Wausau Area 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to 
Section 3.2(2) of the State Plan, which provides for de- 
veloping federations of libraries, and also to Section 
3.2(5), which provides for developing contractual library 
service from urban libraries in situations where the most 
economical and efficient development of rural service 
may be brought about by drawing upon the existing 

strength of the larger libraries. 





Aims of the Project: (1) To create a regional reference 
center at Wausau by developing and extending the Wau- 
sau Public Library reference and information service to 
the Wausau regional area, with emphasis on service to 
rural adults; and in so doing, to recognize the importance 
of the public library as a basic part of the educational 
system; to endeavor to reach minimum standards for pub- 
lic library reference, research, and informational ser- 
vice as stated in national standards of the American 
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Library Association, and to provide for those deficien- 
cies which were pointed out in the 1961 state-wide 
survey of public libraries in Wisconsin. (2) To demon- 
strate a cooperative reference service in the develop- 
ment of this pilot center. (3) To provide reference ma- 
terials by strengthening and enriching collections in all 
libraries. 4) To facilitate referral of questions and in- 
terlibrary loans among all types of libraries and in a 
state-wide reference system. (5) To evaluate and report 
the pilot project for aid in planning other similar cen- 
ters in the state. 


Background Information: The region selected for this 
project consists of eleven counties: Marathon, Clark, 
Portage, Taylor, Wood, Florence, Forest, Langlade , 
Lincoln, Oneida, and Vilas. (The last six counties 
named will be treated as a unit because of their affili- 
ation with Project VI.) The land area totals 10,645 
square miles. The total 1960 population of the area is 
346,533: urban, 143,812 and rural, 202,721. Almost 
all of the area is included in political sub- divisions 
having established public libraries. 





A state-wide committee of librarians of the Reference 
Section, Wisconsin Library Association, conducted a 
survey and proposed that a Regional Reference System 
be centered in Wausau because (a) it is the largest city 
in the area, (b) 10 per cent of the state's population is 
within a convenient radius, (c) it serves as a trade and 
employment center and the cultural and educational 
center of the area, (d) it is easily accessible by good 
highways to 77 library outlets, of which 62 are public 
libraries, in 11 counties in all directions, (e) the Wau- 
sau Public Library, because of its resources, frequently 
is called upon to answer reference questions and tocon- 
tribute to research in special subjects, (f) a sustained 
need for a strong reference service is indicated by the 
population of students and adults in the middle and old- 
er age groups and the widespread distribution in general 
and technical education facilities. 


It appears to the Free Library Commission that a Region- 
al Reference System would serve to strengthen the edu- 
cational services of all libraries in the area on an effi- 
cient basis not achievable by the several individual 
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library units, and would demonstrate public library co- 
operation essential to the establishment of a library 
system. It appears, also, that the project in the Wau- 
sau area might serve as a pilot project for the state with 
a view to establishing other centers and, finally, a 
state-wide reference system. 


The principles which form the basis of this proposal are 
as follows: 


EFFICIENT INFORMATIONAL AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARY SERVICES SHOULD BE WITHIN REASON- 
ABLE REACH OF ALL THE POPULATION. 


EVERY PUBLIC LIBRARY SHOULD FIND IT POS- 
SIBLE TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO INDIVIDUALS 
AND CIVIC, CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL OR - 
GANIZATIONS IN LOCATING AND USING LI- 
BRARY MATERIALS FOR INFORMATIONAL AND ED- 
UCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


LIBRARIES ARE BETTER ABLE TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF USERS WHEN THEY WORK TOGETHER, SHARING 
SERVICES AND RESOURCES. 


MAXIMUM USE OF EXISTING RESOURCES AND 
AGENCIES SHOULD BE MADE IN ESTABLISHING 
AND DEVELOPING A SYSTEM OF COORDINATED 
INFORMATIONAL AND RESEARCH LIBRARY SERVICES. 


Method of Administering the Project: This 11-county 
project in the Wausau area is proposed for a minimum 
three-year period with provision for extension for not 
more than one additional year. In the first year, em- 
phasis will be placed on organization, training and 
preparation preliminary to service; in the second year, 
beginning and promoting the service and enriching the 
reference collections of the participating libraries; and 
in the third year, strengthening a full service, evaluat- 
ing the project and moving toward a state-wide reference 





system. 


The Free Library Commission will enter into a contract 
with the Library Board of the Wausau Public Library to 
establish the Center of the system and to provide for a 
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mutually agreed-upon sum to be used for the purpose of 
establishing and administering a regional reference 
system. This contract, together with supporting pro- 
cedures, will provide that the Free Library Commission 
will (1) determine authorized users, (2) assign a Public 
Library Consultant to supervise the project, (3) advise 
and assist on service policy and materials selection, 
evaluation of collections, evaluation of project, and 
public information, (4) initiate and conduct in-service 
training programs in workshops and institutes for area 
librarians and library board members, (5) encourage and 
help sponsor additional cooperative activities such as 
interlibrary loans, rotating book collections, and in- 
terpretation of service, (6) advise and work with library 
boards, including assisting with contracts and agree- 
ments among the participating libraries. 


The Wausau Public Library will (1) expend funds granted 
by the Free Library Commission according to mutually 
agreed-upon budget, giving particular attention to the 
need for properly qualified personnel to assist the Wau- 
sau Public Library in the administration of the service, 
(2) keep up-to-date financial records for regular audit, 
(3) maintain an operating budget not less than their 
1960 level, (4) provide suitable space for the adminis- 
tration of the system, (5) provide authorized users with 
quick access to reference materials and reference as- 
sistance and guidance, (6) promote success and contin- 
vance of the project, (7) organize and administer the 
reference service, integrating it into the existing or- 
ganization and services of the Wausau Public Library, 
(8) sign appropriate agreements with the urban libraries 
of Stevens Point, Wisconsin Rapids, and Marshfield, 
(9) sign service agreements with all rural libraries in 
the 1l-county area (treating the 6-county area as a 
unit with its coequal headquarters--Antigo and Rhine - 
lander ). 


The participating libraries in the 11-county area will 
enter into the necessary service agreements with the 
Wausau Center library, covering points of quality and 
extent of service, materials, personnel, level of ex- 
penditures, training programs, record keeping, promo- 
tion of the project, and other points and procedures as 
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found desirable or necessary in the development of the 
project plans. 


Two Advisory Committees will be organized to advise 
and interpret the Regional Reference System: (1) Area 
Advisory Committee to the project, composed of equal 
number of librarians and citizens outside the library 
profession from the 11-county area; and (2) Technical 
Advisory Committee to the project, with highly special- 
ized representation from other parts of the state, and 
particularly from the Wisconsin Library Association's 
Reference Section. A Public Library Consultant, spec- 
ialist in adult services, will be assigned to supervise 
this project. 








Schedule of Activities 





FIRST YEAR: Collect data on reference use and char- 
acter of users at Wausau and other libraries; study ref- 
erence, research, and informational needs and interests 
of users in the area; survey resources in the area; draw 
up and execute necessary contracts and agreements; de- 
termine more detailed procedures and regulations; select, 
acquire, and process materials necessary to strengthen 
the reference collection in the Wausau Public Library; 
plan and carry out public information activities; plan 
and conduct training programs for area librarians and 
board members; organize, staff, and equip the system 
center headquarters; organize advisory committees; de- 
termine pattern of service and authorized users; begin 
compilation of union list of reference resources; provide 
limited reference and information service. 


SECOND YEAR: Develop and extend the reference and 
information service; emphasize the strengthening of ref- 
erence collections in the participating libraries; give 
attention to putting into effect an evaluation plan; con- 
tinue training programs; improve the center's reference 
collection; begin plans for state-wide reference system, 
based on evaluation. 


THIRD YEAR: Provide and strengthen a full service; be- 
gin the transfer of responsibilities from the Free Library 
Commission to the Center, and from the Center library 
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to participating libraries in the area; evaluate the pro- 
ject; make recommendations for a state-wide reference 
system, based on experience and evaluative information 
on this project. 
First Second Third 
Budget Requirements: Year Year Year 
Salaries and Wages $8,500 $13,842 $15,060 
Books and Materials 7,500 17,500 3,500 
Equipment 5,000 408 3,615 
All other operating 
expense 4,500 5,000 4,825 
Total $25,500 $36,750 $27,000 











Project VIIl. KENOSHA COUNTY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to 
Section 3.2(5) of the Plan, which provides for the 
development of rural library service by contract with a 
large urban library. 





General Aims of the Project: The aim of the project is 
to aid the development of rural library service on a 
county-wide basis by building on the existing strength 
of a large urban library in the southeastern populous 
area of the state. 





Method of Administering the Project: The county board 
of supervisors will contract with the Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library of the city of Kenosha to extend its services 
throughout the county by use of a bookmobile and branch 
libraries. The Gilbert M. Simmons Library will admin- 
isterand supervise this extension of service, using coun- 
ty-appropriated funds and a cash establishment grant of 
federal funds from the Free Library Commission. The 
grant will be used to purchase a bookmobile and books. 





The entire county outside the city of Kenosha is rural 
under the terms of the Library Services Act. 


Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $ 0 
Books and Materials 10,000 
Equipment 13,000 
All other operating expense 0 


Total $23,000 
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BOOK SERVICE TO SMALL COMMUNITIES 


An interpretation of the "Book Services of the Traveling 
Library" (see p. 278-282, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
July-August, 1958) 





S. Janice Kee, Secretary 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The Free Library Commission recognizes the great and increasing need 
for books and other materials for reading and study in small communities and 
continues to work toward meeting this need. 


The Commission believes every citizen, regardless of where he lives, 
should be able to select and borrow books and get information to help him 
with his day-to-day concerns. However, it is known that within the bounds 
of most Wisconsin communities this is not always possible. Although the Gen- 
eral Reference and Loan Department (Traveling Library) has a collection of 
books for loan, it is not always possible for it to meet all of its daily requests. 
Unfortunately, the Wisconsin Legislature has not allowed a sufficient book 
budget for this department to keep step with the increasing use--and cost--of 
books. 


What is the Commission doing to meet the need? The problem is being 
approached in several ways: 


First, using federal funds under the Library Services Act, the Commission 
is demonstrating, through special library projects in different parts 
of the state, how community library service can be improved through 
the cooperation of libraries, municipalities, and counties. Develop- 
mental loans of books from the General Reference and Loan Depart- 
ment (T.L.) are sometimes used in these demonstration areas. 





Second, when the General Reference and Loan Department (T.L.) re- 
ceives a request showing evidence of a need for books and other 
reading material to serve an individual's special reading or studying 
interest, or that of a community study group, collections of books 
are sent toa community library to meet these needs. An applica- 
tion form for such collections is made available to the community 
librarian to make it easier for her to request the materials needed. 


Third, every effort is made to fill promptly the author-title and subject 

requests received in the General Reference and Loan Department 
(T.L.), either from its collection or from cooperating libraries in 
Madison through a system of interlibrary loan. (This does not apply, 
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of course, to requests for westerns, mysteries, and other light read- 
ing material, which the Commission does not purchase with its limit- 
ed book funds or borrow from any library .) 


Fourth, and finally, the General Reference and Loan Department (T.L.) 
in all of its work tries to make the best possible use of its books so 
they will be of "the greatest good for the greatest number" of Wis- 
consin citizens. 


What can the community library do to meet the increasing needs for books 
and other educational materials for reading and study? 


Purchase or borrow. Ideally, the desired book is on the shelf, or at 
least owned by the library, when a person calls for it. This, of course, is 
not always the case and the next best thing to do is to find a way to get it for 
the person. If it isa book that the community library wishes to add to its 
collection and book funds are available, purchase it. If it is a rarely called- 
for book, it may be borrowed from the General Reference and Loan Depart- 
ment (T.L.). (If a regional library center lends books to your community, of 
course your request should go to that library center. The center library will 
then order from the General Reference and Loan Department (T.L.) if it is 
not in its collection. Books may be borrowed from the General Reference 
and Loan Department (T.L.) either by author, title or by subject. The special 
ordering procedure for borrowing books is made easy with the request and 
application forms furnished by the Commission. The community librarian 
holds the key to a successful special order transaction. How? By simply 
following these steps: 





1. Know the Book Loan Services of the Free Library Commission. 
Know the rules! (Reread the pages 278-282, Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, July-August, 1958, on the interpretation of the Book 
Loan Services of the General Reference and Loan Department (T .L.) 





2. Get from the patron the exact author and/or title of the desired 
book, if possible. Is thisa very new, or very old title? A book 
for a child or an adult? If so, indicate. 


Carefully fill in the request slips. The patron may fill in his own. 
Write only one title or subject on a slip. 


3. If the patron wants books on a given subject, get from him as much 
helpful information as possible. For example, not a book on his- 
tory, but a book on American history of the 20th century, for an 

older reader who has read very little. 
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4. At the end of the library's hours open, collect the request slips and 
mail them immediately. Allow at least a week for the return pack- 
age or a report on your request for books. 


Remember, libraries are service agencies. The librarian who 
helps a patron define his reading needs and offers to make a special 
effort to borrow the material is rendering the kind of service he de- 
serves, and is accustomed to at the small retail stores in his com- 
munity where goods are special ordered for him. This is a communi- 
ty service that is worth the effort and postage involved. A satisfied 
library patron is the library's best advertisement . 





Emphasize book use, not just book stock. 





Having great numbers of rarely used books on the shelves "just in 
case" generally makes for an overcrowded, cluttered, and unattractive 
library. Having books that are used should be the all-important aim of 
every public librarian. This means book collections should be weeded 
regularly; shelves should invite browsing; and, most important of all, 
the librarian should invite patrons to take advantage of the special or- 
dering (borrowing) service of the General Reference and Loan Depart- 
ment (T.L.). A poster in every small community library might carry this 
message: "This library is open on , P 
and from to p.m. If we do not have the 
book or information you need, we will try to get it for you." The single 


right book is worth a thousand times more to the patron than hundreds of 
out-of-date, worthless, or otherwise unwanted books on crowded shelves. 








The General Reference and Loan Department (T.L.) believes its loan 
service by author-title and subject contributes to itsaim of usingits books 
so they will be of "the greatest good for the greatest number.” To keep 
the books moving--keep them in use-~is this department's primary aim. 


Explore ways of cooperating with neighboring communities. 











To meet the full needs of readers, the independent community li- 
brary must go beyond its limited resources. Everybody now recognizes 
this fact! Any many librarians and library board members in Wisconsin 
are actively exploring and testing ways of working together--of sharing 
resources and of combining effort and library funds. The personnel of 
the Field Services department of the Free Library Commission is equip- 
ped to give guidance to any community that calls upon them for help, in 
planning ways to meet reading needs. This consultant service is offered 
at no cost to the community. Write to S. Janice Kee, Secretary, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. 





LSA IN WISCONSIN 


A Five-Year Summary 


With funds available under the Library Services Act, it has been neces- 
sary for the Free Library Commission, the Wisconsin Library Association and 
the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association to agree upon a greatly-broadened 
plan for development of adequate public library service in Wisconsin. The 
funds have permitted a major study to be made of the state's public libraries 
which will give guidance in developing future activities; have stimulated 
county governing boards to take a second look at library service; have given 
the state library extension agency staff, books, equipment, and operating 
funds to serve the state more adequately; and perhaps most significantly, have 
helped convince library boards and governing bodies that they must look toward 
cooperation with others as a means of solving the very serious problem of pro- 
viding good service where the service level has been very poor. 


The Wisconsin state plan has provided each year for funds to be used in 
strengthening the services of the Free Library Commission. A part of the im- 
provement of the agency's services has been achieved through a thorough re- 
view of its organization and resulting changes in policies and practices. Staff 
appointments have varied in number for special short-term activities, but four 
"permanent" employees are now (1961) paid from federal funds, and state ap- 
propriation for these positions has been sought (to date, without success) from 
each session of the legislature. Federal funds have been used for the purchase 
of equipment to supplement state appropriations (items purchased include a 
station wagon, shelving, filing cabinets, desks, and typewriters). Books pur- 
chased with LSA funds have materially strengthened the Commission's General 
Reference and Loan unit; ina ten-year period, state appropriations have ac- 
tually declined while there has been a sharp rise in book costs. In the first 
five years of LSA, expenditures for books from federal funds totaled $71,458, 
while book expenditures from state funds amounted to $48,310. The Commis- 
sion's ability to meet its responsibility for training librarians and library board 
members on the job has been improved through these increases in staff and ma- 
terials, and by the availability of funds for extensive travel and other operat- 
ing expenses. Workshops related to various aspects of the LSA program have 
been held in all parts of the state; state-wide programs have included a con- 
ference on work simplification in libraries, and a governor's conference for 
library board members. 


A state-wide survey of public library conditions was made for the Commis- 
sion by the Bureau of Government of the University of Wisconsin, under the 
terms of a contract between the two agencies in fiscal '59. Financed by a 


(Continued on page 296) 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











[Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed ma- 
terials, and any other source by which the Commission is able to 
learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. To 
make this column as interesting and useful as possible, you are in- 
vited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Editor, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin.] 


FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


APPLETON - Gordon Bebeau, formerly head librarian of the Valparaiso, In- 
diana, Public Library, became librarian of the Appleton Public Library on Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Bebeau, replacing Edith Rechcygl, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School and was librarian of the Sturgeon Bay 
Public Library from 1953 to 1955. 


BELOIT - Following presentation of a report on municipal library needs by the 
Friends of the Beloit Public Library, the city council authorized City Manager 
Richard Calland to prepare detailed recommendations on a new city library 
building. The council also adopted a resolution commending the Friends for 
their presentation and interest in behalf of the community. 


BROOKFIELD - The Public Library circulated 33,789 books during its first six 
months of opening, according toa report made in August by librarian Ellen 
Malone. The Brookfield library is supplied with books from the Milwaukee 
Public Library, under a contract with that library. 


EAU CLAIRE - John McCrossan, a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
Library School, has been appointed librarian at the Eau Claire Public Library. 
Mr. McCrossan succeeds Gerald A. Somers, who became director of the Kel- 
logg Public Library, Green Bay, in May. 


ELM GROVE - A special study committee has recommended to the Elm Grove 


Village Board that the village have a municipally supported library, based on 


a contract with the Milwaukee Public Library. The committee, appointed by 
the Village Board, recommended the library despite a referendum in March, 
1961, at which a library proposal was defeated by a narrow margin. 
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EPHRAIM - The Ephraim Public Library, a unit of the Door County Library 


system, was formally opened in new quarters on July 30. 


KAUKAUNA - Roderick MacDonald, head librarian at the public library since 
August 1959, resigned at the end of August 1961 to become reference librarian 
at the Macalester College Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Mrs. Myron Black has been appointed children's librarian to replace Mrs. 
Nancy Smith. Mrs. Black is a former school teacher, and a graduate of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY - William R. Ready, director of the university li- 
braries, received the Clarence Day award ($1,000) for “outstanding work in 
encouraging the love of books and reading." His citation noted, in part, his 
"enthusiasm for books, expressed in numerous books, articles and speeches, 
and for being a creative literary artist." Ready has been at Marquette since 
1956; before coming to Milwaukee, he was a librarian at the Universities of 
Minnesota and California, and at Stanford University. 





MILWAUKEE = William Jambrek, a Kenosha native, and recipient of an LSA 
scholarship from the Free Library Commission in 1960-61, has joined the staff 
of the "Johnny Appleseed" bookmobile serving suburban communities from the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


MUKWONAGO - Anew building for the Mukwonago Public Library was ded- 
icated on Sunday, July 30. The building, a former residence, had been ren- 
ovated for its new use by Mr. and Mrs. Floyd McKenzie. 





OSHKOSH - A bookmobile was on exhibit during the last week of August at 
the Winnebago County Fair; borrowed from the Extension Department of the 
Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, the unit was stocked with books, records, 
and magazines that could be available in Winnebago County rural areas if such 
a unit were to be operated there, according to Clifford Lange, Oshkosh Public 
Library Extension Librarian. 


PLATTEVILLE - Dorothy Crane, a former instructor at Platteville High School, 
has been appointed librarian at the Platteville Public Library, succeeding 
Mrs. Marian Lathrop. Miss Crane's appointment was effective August 21; 
Mrs. Lathrop became librarian at the Southwest Wisconsin Library Processing 
Center, in Fennimore, on July 17. 


PORT WASHINGTON - Cornerstone laying ceremonies for the new William 
J. Niederkorn Library were held on June 28; open house in the building will 
be scheduled in the fall. 
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SHAWANO - Among the art exhibits which many Wisconsin libraries are now 
sponsoring, a recent one at the Shawano City-County Library's new Shawano 
room was made up of paintings of Mrs. Edith E. Keith, of Crandon, a member 
of the Wisconsin Rural Artists. Mrs. Keith's paintings were hung at the library 
in August, and will remain until October. 


SHEBOYGAN - Jane Baumbach has been named assistant reference librarian 
at the Mead Public Library, and Sandra Chillstrom has been appointed assis- 
tant children's librarian. Miss Baumbach, recipient of the 1960-61 Ziegler 
Foundation Scholarship offered through the Wisconsin Library Association, is 
a graduate of the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science; 
Miss Chillstrom is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin Library School. 





SUPERIOR - Mary T. Vranesh, formerly librarian at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital at St. Cloud, Minnesota, joined the staff of the Superior Public 
Library in September, as reference librarian. Miss Vranesh is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin Library School. 


FROM AROUND THE STATE 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE BLIND - The Wisconsin Senate passed, on Aug- 
ust 12, a bill providing an appropriation to the Department of Public Welfare 
to execute a contract for provision of library services to Wisconsin blind per- 
sons. The Assembly had earlier passed an identical bill. When signed by the 
Governor, the bill will permit the Welfare Department to contract with Mil- 
waukee Public Library to extend its Braille and talking book services to blind 
readers in the state; similar service had been offered by the Chicago Public 
Library, but it has been curtailed. Milwaukee already is serving blind readers 
in Milwaukee County. 





SAUK COUNTY - A temporary committee appointed by the Sauk County 
Board has asked the board to appoint a citizens' committee to make a survey of 
library needs in the county. Representatives from several communities in Sauk 
County served on the temporary committee. 





SOUTHWEST WISCONSIN - The Public Library Service Center of Southwest 
Wisconsin is the new name given to the former Library Processing Center in 
Fennimore in September, according to an announcement by Mrs. Marian Lath- 
rop, librarian. On September 1, funds appropriated by the Boards of Super- 
visors in Crawford, Grant, lowa, Lafayette, and Richland Counties began to 
be applied toward operation of the Center. Committees appointed by each of 
the boards are studying plans for the future, and it is expected that they will 
recommend to the Boards in November a permanent pattern of organization to 
support the Center. 
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MILWAUKEE - Officers of the Wisconsin Chapter of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, for 1961-62, are: President, William D. Stimmel, Research Laboratories 
Library, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth Fabry, 
Downtown Campus Library, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Program Chair- 
man, Jack Baltes, Industrial Controller Division, Square D. Company; Secre- 
tary, Harold S. Sharp, A C Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corp., Oak 
Creek Plant #4; and Treasurer, Robert O. Fetvedt, A. O. Smith Corporation. 
All are from Milwaukee. 


FROM THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ALA ANNUAL CONFERENCE - Among many activities at the 80th annual 
conference, held in Cleveland in July, the ALA Council granted division 
status to the American Library Trustees Association, formerly a section of the 
Public Library Association... Council heard a report of a special committee 
appointed to evaluate National Library Week, and voted to extend ALA's 
committment to the program for five additional years, to 1967...and passed 
on to the membership of ALA a new dues structure; the schedule was approved 
by a majority of those attending the general membership meeting. Among the 
ALA officers announced at the conference were: Norma Rathbun, former Mil- 
waukee Public Library staff member, a director of the Children's Services Di- 
vision; Peter McCormick, Coordinator of General Materials and Services, 
Milwaukee Public Library, second vice-president of the Reference Services 
Division; and S. Janice Kee, Free Library Commission, member of the execu- 
tive committee, LAD Organization and Management Section. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE - Dr. Lester Asheim, Dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, was named in June to direct 
ALA's International Relations Office. Dr. Asheim received a 5-year appoint- 
ment, and succeeds Raynard Swank, director of libraries at Stanford University. 





FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY 

READING IN MODERN COMMUNICATION will be the theme of the 19th 
Annual Reading Institute at Temple University, January 22-26, 1962. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the Temple Reading Clinic and distinguished specialists 
from reading and related fields will be participants. Information may be ob- 
tained from Bruce W. Brigham, Coordinator of Institute Services, The Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK DIRECTOR NAMED - Beryl L. Reubens, former 
director of Public Affairs for Brandeis University, has been named director of 
NLW's nationwide reading promotion program, succeeding John S. Robling. 
Reubens' appointment, effective September 18, was announced in August by 
Emerson Greenaway, chairman of the National Book Committee, Inc. 





SCHOLARSHIPS - Special Libraries Association is offering three $1,000 schol- 
arships for the academic year 1962-63 to be used for graduate study in special 


librarianship leading to a degree at an accredited library school in the United 
States or Canada. 





The $1,000 scholarships are available to college graduates working in a 
special library, or with experience in a special library, or recent college 
graduates or college seniors wishing to enter the special library profession. 
Qualifications are a definite interest in, and aptitude for, special library 
work, a sincere intent to contribute to the profession, high scholastic stand- 
ing throughout college, financial need and provisional admittance to an ac- 
credited library school in the United States or Canada. 


Applications may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, Special Li- 
braries Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, New York, and must 
be received by February 15, 1962,by the Chairman, Scholarship and Student 
Loan Fund Committee, at the same address. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN's "School and Children's Libraries" column has, 
starting in the current volume, reproduced itself by simple fission, and become 
two columns, appearing alternately. One is directed to school librarians, 
one to children's librarians in public libraries. The first is written by Mary 
Frances Kennon, Director of AASL's School Library Development Project, 
who already has built up a Bulletin following as editor of "School and Chil- 
dren's Libraries." Writing for children's librarians will be Doris H. Moulton, 
librarian of the Central Youth Library, Milwaukee Public Library. Miss 
Moulton is widely known in the field for her work as editor of Top of the News, 








joint publication of the Children's Services Division and Young Adult Services 
Division of ALA. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
APRIL 8-14, 1962 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT (continued from page 290) 


$10,000 grant of LSA funds, the Bureau of Government produced, in April, 
1961, a two-part report entitled FACING THE '60s--THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
IN WISCONSIN. This report is rapidly being recognized as a stepping stone 
to further progress by the Commission, by librarians, and by library board 
members. The facts published in this survey are not new, but are brought to- 
gether for the first time in the report for the use of Wisconsin citizens who are 
not going to be satisfied to continue ill-organized and inefficiently-function- 
ing government services. 


Scholarships for graduate study and for library assistants have been offer- 
ed for three years; ten awards have been made of $1,000 each to students at- 
tending graduate library schools, and twenty-nine grants of $50 each have 
been made to individuals enrolled in the University of Wisconsin Extension Di- 
vision's course “Introduction to Library Science." 


Legislation enacted in 1957 authorized county boards of supervisors to ap- 
point library committees to study library services available and make recom- 
mendations for improvement. Since then, such committees have been appoint- 
ed in more than twenty counties. The Commission's consultants work with each 
of these committees, assisting them in making plans and formulating recommen- 
dations. Sixteen of the committees are in counties participating in demonstra- 
tion projects, and of these, five contributed to the planning of these projects 
(the other eleven were appointed after the projects got under way). 


Wisconsin's six LSA special projects have taken several forms. Three have 
been planned and organized on a one-county basis. Each of these has passed 
a successful demonstration phase, and has secured local support that will per- 
mit continued operation. Wisconsin's first such project provided for extension 
of Milwaukee Public Library's bookmobile service into eight suburban commu- 
nities in Milwaukee County which do not have libraries of their own. A dem- 
onstration project in Shawano County has permitted the Shawano City-County 
Library to add a second bookmobile, to serve rural adults. (At the end of fis- 
cal '61, the Shawano library, serving a population of 34,351, had begun to 
talk of extending the services of its two bookmobiles into surrounding counties.) 
A third county-wide project, in Barron County, has brought the librarians of 
five small libraries together in using a central book collection, has seen the 
opening of two station libraries in small communities, and has seen the appro- 
priation of funds for library service, for the first time, by the Barron County 
Board of Supervisors. 


Three multi-county projects have been under way. A Library Processing 
Center serving eighteen libraries in five counties of southwest Wisconsin was 
organized in the 1959 fiscal year; the number of participants rose within two 
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years to twenty-three. The Center was planned as the first part of a potential 
five-county library system. It quickly stimulated the participating libraries 
into increased spending for books, due in part to periodic book selection meet- 
ings which were held by the supervising librarian at the Center for participat- 
ing librarians. During the 1961 fiscal year, County Boards appointed commit- 
tees to work together in planning for the Center's future, and appropriated 
funds, for the first time in this area, for partial operation of the activity. 


A Four-County Library Project, serving Ashland, Bayfield, lron, and Price 
counties, has been in operation for two years, and now has secured partial ap- 
propriations from each of the participating counties (again, the first time 
county funds have been appropriated for library service in the area) for its 
continuation. County Library Committees are making plans for continued 
operation of the service, which includes a bookmobile serving forty - three 
communities without libraries, deposit collections of circulating and reference 
books in each of the area's libraries, anda central reference service at the 
project offices, in Ashland. 


A third project, serving six counties (Florence, Forest, Langlade, Lincoln, 
Oneida, and Vilas) with a bookmobile and collections of books added to the 
area's several small libraries, got under way in fiscal 1960. County library 
committees have been appointed, and possible organizations for the future of 
the six-county area as one library system are being studied. No appropriations 
have yet been sought from these county boards. 


Wisconsin's state plan for the use of federal funds in rural library exten- 
sion does not tie the Free Library Commission to one or two patterns of service 
or organization which must be made to fit all areas of the state. In five years, 
the Commission has experimented with several types of library programs, to 
see just how each might work in a particular area. The Milwaukee bookmobile 
has been an example of extension of well-organized city library service by 
contract to suburban areas; the Shawano project was designed to strengthen 
the service of an already well-established city-county library; the Barron 
County experiment was set up to test the feasibility of a county, or possibly a 
multi-county library system in this part of the state. The four- and six-county 
bookmobiles have been operated to test the feasibility of multi-county units in 
a sparsely-settled and relatively poor part of the state. The Library Process- 
ing Center in southwest Wisconsin is a federation among existing libraries. 


Wisconsin's use of LSA funds, then, might be described as flexible and 
experimental in its first five years. Two aims have been uppermost: that the 
service to be provided must fit the desire to use and ability topay of the area, 
and that libraries in any area of the state need to know the value of coopera- 
tive effort in making any sort of improvement. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 











FROM ONE TRUSTEE TO ANOTHER 
Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President 


It is always stimulating to meet and talk with interesting people, espe- 
cially when those people have one major project, namely the expansion of 
library services. The thousands who attended the American Library Associa- 
tion and American Library Trustees Association Conference in Cleveland in 
July are fully cognizant of the problems involved in obtaining better service 
and are aware of library needs. 


Many are the needs so that the goal of "Libraries for All", the theme of 
the ALA Conference, can be reached. 


Space will permit the spotlighting of only one of these needs: the re- 
sponsibility of the library in the field of continuing education. The public 
library has a definite role to play in this field, as was emphasized in a con- 
vincing and impressive fashion by Louis B. Seltzer, Editor of the Cleveland 
Press and a featured speaker. Mr. Seltzer spoke on "Education: A Continu- 
ing Process." He is a telling example of the service librarians can render to 
those who seek to continue their education. Even though he received only 
an elementary schooling, he has had phenomenal success. Whatever achieve- 
ments he may have obtained, he stated, he credits to two librarians and to 
two school teachers. 





Mr. Seltzer urged trustees to do everything possible to make education 
a continuing process, to stimulate an interest in it, and to promote better 
facilities for such in our libraries. This is only one of the many challenges 
facing the library trustees of Wisconsin. In a few years young people desiring 
higher learning will be forced to obtain it through other channels than the 
colleges or universities, either because of the crowded conditions of these 
institutions or because of the prohibitive cost of matriculation. 


We are living in a grueling era, grueling because there are many worth- 
while demands for public funds. Convinced of the worthiness of our cause, 
we trustees must be an articulate and fearless group to present our needs to 
our governing bodies and to seek more tax funds togive better library service. 





~ 








~ 
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As Mr. Seltzer emphasized, we can no longer speak with a "quiet voice". 
We can no longer be governed by procrastination, by indecision or by timidi- 
ty. Determination, diligence and confidence must be our constant compan - 
ions. Other educational agencies are making demands on the tax dollar. Be- 
cause good library service is mandatory in the complex economic and social 
changes of today, library trustees, too, must make demands on the tax dollar. 


"Blueprint for Action" was the theme of the ALTA Institute as chosen by 
Mrs. Weldon Lynch of Oakdale, Louisiana, Chairman of the Workshop and 
newly elected President of ALTA. Build we must, and we, the architects, 
must draft blueprints for a long range program which ultimately will result 
not only in a better community, but a stronger and more secure United States. 


After a study of FACING THE '60s, we must agree that a long range 
program is essential in Wisconsin. 


We can rejoice because the Library Services Act previously passed by the 
House was passed by the Senate on August 2. The appropriation of seven and 
one-half million dollars will be allocated among the several states. The ex- 
tension of this Act means that Wisconsin, which has inestimably benefited 
by the previous grants, will be able to continue the valuable libraryservice 
initiated in several areas of our state. 


We trustees should focus our attention on some disturbing questions. 
How long can we depend on federal aid? Should we depend on federal aid? 
Should we not be self-supporting, independent? If independence should be 
our goal, then we must intensify our efforts to draft blueprints for a long 
range program and we must proceed with alacrity. 














LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











PROFESSIONAL 


Head Librarian. Public Library, Kaukauna. Open Sept. 1. Recently remod- 
eled library in community of 10,000. Salary $5500-6000, 4 weeks vacation, 
usual fringe benefits. 5th year degree required. Contact: Mrs. Anton Ber- 
kers, Sec. Board of Trustees, Free Public Library, 





Children's Librarian 
General Assistant. Two positions open at Arabut Ludlow Memorial Library, 


Monroe. Qualifications: teacher's certificate required for first position; li- 
brary training desirable. Salary: open, depending on background. Apply: 
D. J. Huenink, Superintendent of Schools. 








Reference Librarian. Public Library, South Milwaukee. Duties: reference 
and circulation work, partial supervision of adult department. Requirements: 
BLS or MLS. Beginning salary: $4560, more with experience. Vacation, 
cumulative sick-leave, Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by city. Retirement: 
Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Meta D. 
Nelson, Librarian. 





Adult Services. T. B. Scott Public Library, Wisconsin.Rapids. Versatile li- 
brary school graduate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library services 
in pleasant, progressive, and fast-growing community of 15,000. Duties var- 
ied, include work with adult patrons, reference, cataloging, and public re- 
lations, if applicant's talents lie in that field. Salary: open. Vacation: two 
to four weeks. Social Security and Municipal Retirement. Hospital and sur- 
gical insurance partly paid by city. Apply: Edith Dudgeon, Librarian. 





General Assistant. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: L.S. degree and 
liberal background in the humanities. To be in charge of pamphlet file, aid 
in book selection, prepare book lists, do some reader's advisory service, per- 
form duties at the circulation desk and assist in reference. Salary $4,644 to 
$5,388 in 6 steps, sick leave cumulative to 90 days, Social Security, Wiscon- 
sin Retirement, life insurance and hospitalization. Pleasant working condi- 
tions, challenging work, industrial but attractive city with beautiful parks 
located on Lake Winnebago. Send resume of education and experience, age, 
references and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS: 
USING THE LIBRARY 














Prepared by Ruth P. Swenson 
Helen H. Lyman 


AMERICAN TASTES AND VALUES 


"Much of that by which we are known abroad makes us feel as if we were 
looking at ourselves in a tin mirror, where all is dimly recognizable, but, so 


to speak disintegrated." AMERICAN MEMOIR = Dodds, p. 12. 


"But granted all the difficulties in international understanding, they be- 
come smaller when they are recognized... there has to be a greater aware- 


ness that there are many ways of living... that each nation has a sense of 
nationality." AS OTHERS SEE US -F. Joseph, p. 352, 353. 


PART Il 
AS OTHERS SEE US 


TOPICS, ISSUES, AND RESOURCES 
From the Past 


Classic and "“obstinately contemporary" are the penetrating observations of 
these travelers to America. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. J. Bryce. 1888. 2v. Capricorn.* 
LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER. Saint John de Crevecoeur. 


1782. Dolphin.* 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Alexis de Tocqueville. 1835-40. 2v. 


Vintage. * 


Through Modern Eyes 





A critical look by a few of the many foreign observers of America. 


AS WE ARE. H. Brandom. Doubleday, 1961. 
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AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD. D. Brogan. Rutgers, 1960. 
IMAGE OF AMERICA. R. Bruckberger. Viking, 1959. 

THE NATION ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE. J. Childers. McKay, 1960. 
NO FURTHER WEST. Dan Jacobson. Macmillan, 1961. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. F. Joseph, ed. Princeton, 1959. 

REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA. J. Maritain. Scribner, 1958. 

FACE TO FACE. V. Mehta. Little, 1957. 


FORMS AND ACTIVITIES 
A Study Program--John W. Dodds brings together in pithy chapters, a review 
of the various aspects of our present day culture, in AMERICAN MEMOIR. 


Each chapter suggests a subject for a program and lists further readings. 


A Lecture Series--American democracy, character, education are crucial top- 
ics to be explored by a foreign visitor in the area. 


Reading Discussion Group--Bryce, de Crevecoeur, and de Toqueville are 
stimulating reading for discussion. | 


A Series of Informal Talks--"As America Looks to Me" by foreign students and 
visitors. 


A Series of Book Reviews--"As Others See Us," the book of the same title 
suggests the variety of viewpoints. 
The next pages of "Program Suggestions" | 
will continue with Part III -- 


AS THE NOVELIST SEES US 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 











Edited by Ruth P. Swenson 


FOR AND ABOUT THE OLDER CITIZEN 


Culver, Elsie Thomas. NEW CHURCH PROGRAMS WITH THE AGING, 1961. 
152 p. Association Press, $3.50.* 259 

"Workable ways for the church and its older members to help each other" 
are discussed and helpful programs are outlined. "Memo to Churches" in Ap- 
pendix A is a guide for study and action. 


App, Austin J. MAKING THE LATER YEARS COUNT; FOR A HEALTHY, 

WELL - PROVIDED, BLESSED OLD AGE. 1960. 177p. Bruce, $3.95. 

301.435 

This book, an outgrowth of reading and observation, is presented in con- 

versational essays which inspire the senior citizen to become an elder citizen, 
"wise, informed, and right." 


Cabot, Natalie Harris. YOU CAN'T COUNT ON DYING. 1961. 273 p. 
Houghton, $3.95.* 301.435 

This book is helpful in dissolving old stereotypes and in enlisting sym- 
pathy for the growing minority group of older citizens. The descriptions of 
people and the situations in which they are in, are taken from studies made at 
the Age Center of New England. 


Brady, William. AN 80-YEAR-OLD DOCTOR'S SECRETS OF POSITIVE 
HEALTH. 1961. 272 p. Prentice-Hall, $4.95.* 613 

A refreshing and folksy approach to keeping well, this book will appeal 
to the followers of Dr. Brady's column and others who enjoy reading about 
health. "A Diagnosis of Doctoring" is a stimulating and informative chapter 
relating to the real specialist, the trick specialist, the clinic and the family 
doctor. 


Silverman, Betsy Marden. POSITIVE HEALTH OF OLDER PEOPLE. 1960. 
131 p. National Health Council, $2.25. 618.97 
"Gives a quick survey of latest developments and a fresh point of view." 
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Mulac, Margaret E. LEISURE; TIME FOR LIVING AND RETIREMENT. 1961. 
213 p. Harper, $3.95. 790.13 

An excellent discussion on attitudes and plans which are insurance against 
the disease of boredom. The chapter "Golden Age Clubs Are Not the Answer" 
should be brought to the special attention of organizations interested in pro- 
moting such a club or any service for older citizens. 


Smith, Ethel Sabin. PASSPORTS AT SEVENTY. 1961. 240p. Norton, 
$3.95.* 910.4 

Although this is a book to enjoy as an adventure in leisurely travel, it is 
also a book of sound advice for anyone who plans a journey. Attitudes, health, 
and preparation are important for a rewarding experience. 


Streeter, Edward. CHAIRMAN OF THE BORED. 1961. 274p. Harper, 
$3.95 .* 

As Mr. Graham Crombie, New York executive, prepares to retire and 
actually follows through with his plans, he experiences doubts about his course 
and changes his pre-retirement philosophy. The title of the book is misleading. 


The following publications on the White House Conference on Aging 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


White House Conference on Aging, Washington, D.C., 1961. THE NATION 

AND ITS OLDER PEOPLE. 1961. 333 p. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, $1.25. 301.435 
Report of the conference. 


White House Conference on Aging, Washington, D. C., 1961. National Ad- 
visory Committee. Reports and guidelines from the White House Conference 
on Aging. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Special Staff on Aging, 1961. Nos. 1-8. 


AGING WITH A FUTURE; a selection of papers defining goals and re- 
sponsibilities for the current decade. 45¢ 


EDUCATION FOR AGING; a report of the problems and issues together 
with the recommendations and policy statements from the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 25¢ 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AND RETIREMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER; 
a report of the proceedings and outcomes of the White House Conference on 
Aging, as related to the status, needs and prospects of the aging American 
worker. 25¢ 
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IMPACT OF INFLATION ON RETIRED PERSONS; a statement of pro- 
blems, issues and approaches together with recommendations from the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging. 20¢ 


INCOME MAINTENANCE, INCLUDING FINANCING OF HEALTH 
COSTS; a statement of problems, issues and approaches together with recom- 
mendations from the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 35¢ 


FREE TIME ACTIVITIES: RECREATION, VOLUNTARY SERVICE, CIT- 
IZENSHIP PARTICIPATION; a statement of needs, values, and importance of 
free time activities to individual and social well-being of senior citizens to- 
gether with recommendations from the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 
30¢ 


RELIGION AND AGING; a report of the problems and issues together 
with the recommendations and policy statements from the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 15¢ 


THE ROLE AND TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE 
FIELD OF AGING; a statement of needs, approaches, and programs together 
with recommendations from the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 25¢ 


NOVELS TO NOTE 


Anantanarayanan, M. THE SILVER PILGRIMAGE. 1961. 160 p. Criterion, 
$3.95 .* 

This novel takes place in medieval India but often mixes modern psycho- 
logical concepts with mystic cults and beliefs. The result is highly enjoyable 
and often amazing. The tale centers about a cold-hearted prince and his 
journey to learn the meaning of life. 


Bolt, David. ADAM. 1961. 143 p. Day, $3. 

"Superb" is the word frequently used to describe this retelling of the story 
in Genesis. The wonder and the appreciation for what God has created are 
an integral part of this novel and contrast strongly with the way man has come 
to look upon this world. A valuable reading experience. 


Brook, lan, pseud. JIMMY RIDDLE. 1961. 317 p. Putnam, $3.95. 

How independence comes to Alabasa and Jimmy Riddle, District Commis- 
sioner, becomes its first governor with the support of the Balabasa who outwits 
Happy Bay and his political Freedom Fighters. A funny, entertaining novel 
with some keen political observations under its biting satire. The author's 
photograph on the book jacket conceals his identity in an extraordinary pic- 
ture of a strong face half hidden under a large hat. (HHL) 
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Burman, Ben Lucien. THE OWL HOOTS TWICE. 1961. 115 p. Taplinger, 
$2.95.* YA 

This is the third story of the animals residing in the bayou country. Doc 
Racoon takes over the story of his little community which is working for the 
good life for all members. However, a conflict develops as outsiders move 
in. Adults will read this satire as a parable. The sketches add to the chuck- 
les. 


Cary, Joyce. AN AMERICAN VISITOR. 1961. 247p. Harper, $3.95. 

First published in 1933, this second novel, now republished after his 
death, has all the great qualities of Cary's work --artistry, craftsmanship, 
humanity. He tells with humor and compassion and from a first hand know- 
ledge of Africa, the story of what happens when an American woman journal- 


ist mixes good intentions and half understood ideas of freedom with tribal cus- 
toms and British rule. (HHL) 


Dos Passos, John. MIDCENTURY. 1961. 496 p. Houghton, $5.95. 
Dos Passos in his usual form combines documented facts with fiction to 
chronicle the period of the 1940's and 1950's. Terry Bryant's fight for free- 


dom and the review of this recent past will interest readers who have lived 
through these decades. (HHL) 


Eden, Dorothy. SLEEP IN THE WOODS. 1961. 284 p. Coward-McCann, 
$3.95. 

An old-fashioned historical novel based on the frontier days in New Zea- 
land, one hundred years ago. 


Gennari, Genevievi. THE OTHER WOMAN | AM. Trans. from the French 
by Linda Asher. 1961. 212 p. McKay, $3.75. 

What is the essence of a woman's life? A gifted French writer ponders 
the question in the brief, finely drawn portrait of an intellectual, sensitive 
French woman. Sylvestre, a widow, alone and middle aged and needing to 
work, searches for the answer--the woman | was, the other woman | am. Wo- 
men and some men will read with care and interest this delicate brief medi- 


tation. (HHL) 


Giles, Janice Holt. SAVANNA. 1961. 397 p. Houghton, $4.95. 

This sixth novel of frontier life from the woman's point of view revolves 
about the character and activities of Hannah Fowler's granddaughter, Savanna, 
who learned early to depend on herself. 


McCullers, Carson. CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS. 1961. 241 p. Houghton, 
$4. 

The author describes her book as dealing with "response and responsibility 
-- of man toward his own livingness." Segregation in the south with its strife 
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between the generation that resists and the generation that is gradually learn- 
ing is well portrayed in character and situation. Certain to be one of this 
year's outstanding novels. There will be a dramatized version to be done by 


Albert and Frances Hackett, who did THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. (OTB) 


Mark, Charles Christopher. RUN AWAY HOME. 1960. 241 p. Duell, 
$3.95. 

A short episode in the life of a teen-ages Milwaukee boy living in one 
of the poorer sections of the city shortly before World War Il, graphically 
portrays the problems of the transition from childhood to adulthood. Language 
and love scenes are quite frank but not offensive. (EH) 


Mercer, Charles. PILGRIM STRANGERS. 1961. 320p. Putnam, $4.50.* 
YA 

Life in the Congo becomes real and sometimes funny as the story of three 
American children, their pilot father anda group of missionaries, unfolds with 
the fourteen year old daughter acting as narrator. Her comments and views 
add much to the entertainment of the novel. (WK) 


Narayan, R. K. THE MAN-EATER OF MALGUDI. 1961. 250p. Viking, 
$3.95. 

In a deceptively simple and straightforward narration, printer Nataraj 
describes the events which brought discordance into the little group of friends 
who met at his shop. How the situation is resolved makes a suspenseful tale 
filled with sly observations on human nature and with the details of life ina 
village of South India. 


O'Connor, Edwin. THE EDGE OF SADNESS. 1961. 460p. Little, $5.* 

Readers of THE LAST HURRAH will again find themselves among the 
lrish of New England. The tale revolves about a priest, Fr. Hugh Kennedy, 
who is trying to rebuild his life after falling victim to drink. However, this 
is all in the past; Fr. Kennedy's present worries center about his poverty- 
stricken parish and his seeming lack of interest. (RM) 


Pirajno, Alberto Denti di. IPPOLITA. 1961. 312p, Doubleday, $4.95. 

A strangely gripping story which revolves around Ippolita, she of "the 
tight fist... the barren heart... the dulled senses." The avarice of the old 
skinflint permeates the life of the country, the villa, and the small Italian 
town and contrasts sharply with the generous, laughing, sensual husband and 


his handsome temperate son. Told with humor, satire, and objectively, it is 
a chilling tale. (HHL) 


Salinger, J. D. FRANNY AND ZOOEY. 1961. 201 p. Little, $4. 
Two stories about the two youngest of the seven children of Bessie and 
Les Glass. Published in 1955 and 1957 in the New Yorker, they are part of 
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a series about this "family of settlers in twentieth century New York." Mod- 
ern fables with such truth that they seem inspired. Obviously, Salinger's ef- 
forts are compounded of much more than inspiration -- uncanny understanding, 
wit, humor, satire, compassion mingle with art, craft, and unerring use of 
language. Inanimate objects, a room, a bath cabinet, as well as people, are 


real and living. No single reading is sufficient. These stories equal or sur- 
pass his NINE STORIES and THE CATCHER IN THE RYE. (HHL) 


Sarton, May. THE SMALL ROOM. 1961. 249 p. Norton, $3.95.* 

The unique relationship between the teacher and the student is explored 
in this novel set in a small New England college for girls. May Sarton's wri- 
ting adds distinction to an excellent story. (OTB) 


Schmitt, Gladys. REMBRANDT. 1961. 657 p. Random, $5.95. 

To paraphrase Emily Dickinson, this book is a frigate which carries one 
into another time and into another life. Known facts of Rembrandt's life are 
woven into the significant story of a rugged and sturdy, yet sensitive and tal- 
ented individual, who felt his destiny and had the strength of purpose to strive 
for it. Reading this vivid and sympathetic novel leads the reader to a search 
for the artist's paintings and a new appreciation of his work. 


Stone, Irving. THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY. 1961. 664 p. Double- 
day, $5.95. 

A popular and absorbing novel of the life and work of Michelangelo 
Buonarrati, 1475-1564, painter, sculptor, architect, poet. Written with the 
author's usual skill and based on prodigious research, it pictures the colorful 
Italy of the Renaissance. Readers will want to have also a history of the Ren- 
aissance and a collection of his work. (HHL) 


Taylor, Robert Lewis. A JOURNEY TO MATECUMBE. 1961. 424 p. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5.95. 

The adventurous tale of Davey Burnie and his Uncle Jim, the Confederate 
army captain, whose defiance of the carpetbagger rule of Reconstruction force 
him and Davey to leave Kentucky and flee down the Mississippi to the Florida 
Keys. Encounters with spies, pirates, imposters, hostile Indians, a medicine 
man and his intriguing daughter, and other unusual characters in a number of 
exciting situations make this humorous, entertaining book one of wide appeal 
and assured acceptance. (LH) 


Toby, Mark. THE COURTSHIP OF EDDIE'S FATHER. 1961. 157 p. Bernard 
Geis Associates (distributed by Random), $3.50. 

This is the story of a six-year-old whose need for a mother helped him to 
understand his father's loneliness. There is humor, pathos and great under- 


standing of a small child's reaction to death in this brief but significant novel. 
(OTB) 
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Troy, Una. THE OTHER END OF THE BRIDGE. 1960. 271 p. Dutton, 
$3.50. 

A feud between two Irish towns over the twisting, narrow bridge between 
them makes good reading in this warm, funny, pleasant novel of Irish village 


life. (LH) 


Wibberley, Leonard, STRANGER AT KILLKNOCK. 1961. 192 p. Putnam, 
$3.75." 

An Irish fishing village and its superstitious folk are involved in the con- 
flict between enlightenment and ignorance in this enchanting tale. 


Wright, Richard. EIGHT MEN. 1961. 250 p. World, $3.95. 

Eight stories about eight men -- Negroes trapped in a world of ignorance 
and racial discrimination. Wright's direct, simple telling of events of humor, 
brutality, fear, and cruelty carries great impact and, although it repels, 
should enlarge understanding of complex, terrible problems. (HHL) 


Yellen, Samuel. THE WEDDING BAND. 1961. 170p. Atheneum, $3.75. 

A daughter remembers. Alexandra, the spinster and English professor, 
pieces together from bits of knowledge and events her parent's lives: the mar- 
riage of the Jewish immigrant and gentile orphan girl, their children, the 
other affairs, the mother-in-law, the lost home, the downhill crushing strug- 
gle. In spite of its aspects of an academic exercise, it has reality and inter- 
est in a brief look at simple lives. (HHL) 


The * following the price of the book indicates a good format for reading and 
that the type is at least 14 point. YA following the entry indicates that the 
adult book will be appealing to the young adult. 


Initials refer to contributors to this section of the Bulletin: 
OTB - Orrilla Blackshear 
EH - Edna Holland 
LH - Loretta Hamilton 
WK - Wilma Knope 
HHL - Helen Lyman 
RM - Richard Matzek 
Unsigned notes - Ruth Swenson 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 12-18, 1961 



























FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











Selected by Elizabeth Burr 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 


Brown, Margaret Wise. FOUR FUR FEET. 1961. lilus. W.R. Scott, $3. 

Remy Charlip's brilliant design and his illustrations of the "four fur feet" 
of Miss Brown's poem literally walking around the world, seeing, hearing, 
and feeling, will intrigue the 3 to 6 year olds. 


Browner, Richard. EVERY ONE HAS A NAME. 1961. Illus. Walck, $2.75. 
Bold, bright-colored illustrations complement the brief explanatory text 
which names and describes various animals. Ages 2-5. 


Cleary, Beverly. TWO DOG BISCUITS. 1961. Illus. Morrow, library ed. 
$2.94. 

An easy-to-read story of four-year-old logic that makes good reading a- 
loud as well. 


Drowne, Tatiana B. | AM FROM SIAM. 1961. Illus. Pantheon, $3. 
A charming picture book for children who like cats, which is steeped 
with the legend, tradition and history of Thailand. Ages 6-9. 


Frankel, Bernice. HALF-AS-BIG AND THE TIGER. 1961. Illus. Watts, 
$2.95. 

Gold and brown Leonard Weigard illustrations add to the fun of the story 
of the deer, Half-As-Big, outwitting the tiger and being renamed, Twice-As- 
Smart. Ages 3-6. 


Garbutt, Bernard. ROGER THE ROSIN BACK. 1961. Illus. Harcourt, $2.95. 
The old time circus pictured in this story of a wheel horse's becoming a 
rosin back for the bareback riders will interest the 5's to 8's. 





Groves-Raines, Antony. THE TIDY HEN. 1961. 32p. Illus. Harcourt, 
$2.75. 

A small picture book with detailed drawings for the domestically inclined 
little girl. Ages 3-5. 
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O'Neill, Mary. HAILSTONES AND HALIBUT BONES; ADVENTURES IN 
COLOR. 1961. 59% p. Illus. Doubleday, paper-covered-bds. $2.95. 

"In rhyming text and with sharp, fresh imagery, the author explores var- 
ious colors, subjectively relating them to the senses..." Booklist. Ages 5-9. 


Rumsey, Marian. THE SEAL OF FROG ISLAND. 1961. 48 p. Illus. Mor- 
row, $2.50. 

An appealing easy-to-read story of seven-year-old John and his constant 
and playful seal companion. Grades 3-4. 


Stevens, Carla. CATCH A CRICKET. 1961. 95p. Illus. W.R. Scott, 
paper-covered-bds., reinforced, $3. 

Photographic illustrations are well integrated with the brief text in this 
inviting introduction to the collection and observation of small creatures-- 
worms, fireflies, crickets, grasshoppers and caterpillars. Ages 5-9. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Asbjornsen, Peter Christen. NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES. 1961. 188 p. Illus. 
Viking, $5. 

A handsome edition with the black-and-white illustrations made for the 
original Norwegian collection. Grades 4-7. 


Barker, Mary Libal. MILENKA'S HAPPY SUMMER. 1961. 190 p. Dodd, $3. 

"An aura of happiness and love surrounded this grandfather, and his pres- 
ence made the whole summer seem filled with special happiness. Little girls 
who do not demand much plot in their books and who like to hear about 'when 
you were little’ will probably find this story of a Czech family on a Nebraska 
farm in the twenties very appealing." Horn Book. Grades 4-5. 


Davis, Russell G. THE CHOCTAW CODE. 1961. 152 p. Illus. Whittlesey, 
$3. 

An unhackneyed Indian story of the friendship between fifteen-year-old 
Tom Baxter and a Choctaw Indian in Oklahoma Territory days. Grades 5-8. 


Fenton,Edward, THE PHANTOM OF WALKAWAY HILL. 1961. 260 p. Illus. 
Doubleday, $2.95. 

Twelve-year-old James and his cousins solve a mystery during a long 
snow-bound weekend in a rambling, isolated farm house not far from New York 
City. Not only a mystery, but a well-written story of family, dogs and a 
snowstorm. Grades 4-7. 


Floethe, Louise Lee. SARA. 1961. 121 p. Illus. Ariel Books, Farrar, $2.75. 
To twelve-year-old Sara, living in New York City in 1925, the necessity 
for acceptinga feminine roleand leaving tomboy days behind has its difficulties 
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and finally its pleasures. Her interest in play-writing and acting at school 
and in the professional theater provide added interest for today's girls ap- 
proaching Sara's age. 


Fry, Rosalie. THE MOUNTAIN DOOR. 1961. 128p. Dutton, $2.95. 

"The story of Fenella, a human child, and Nell, a fairy who had been 
exchanged in babyhood, but now meet and seek the kind of life each has miss- 
ed. Enchanting atmosphere of faerie and of Irish countryside." Virginia Hav- 
iland, in Top of the News. 





Godden, Rumer. MISS HAPPINESS AND MISS FLOWER. 1961. 81 p. Illus. 
Viking, $3. 

A charming and appealing doll story with plans for a Japanese doll house 
appended. Grades 4-5. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. CUPOLA HOUSE. 1961. 126p. Illus. Lippincott, 
$3.25. 

An engaging family story of the early 1900's, filled with amusing inci- 
dents and family love and solidarity. Grades 4-6. 


Perrault, Charles. COMPLETE FAIRY TALES. 1961. 183 p. Illus. Dodd, 


$3.50. 
A welcome edition with eleven tales by Perrault, three of them seldom 
included in collections and three by other French writers. Grades 4-6. 


Toor, Frances. THE GOLDEN CARNATION AND OTHER STORIES TOLD 
IN ITALY. 1960. 189 p. Illus. Lothrop, $3.50. 

A distinguished collection suitable for use by the storyteller and for indi- 
vidual reading of ten- to twelve-year-olds. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Gilbert, Nan. ACADEMY SUMMER. 1961. 210 p. Harper, library ed. 
$2.79 net. 

An unusual story for the junior high girl in its development of Leslie's 
realization, as she attends a summer music school, of what is required of a 
singer. It will be absorbing reading for girls interested in a career in music 
and will also appeal to the reader of teen-age romances. 


Gladd, Arthur Anthony. GALLEYS EAST! 1961. 270 p. Illus. Dodd, $3. 

A stirring sixteenth century tale of deep sea diving at the time of the last 
great galley sea fight of history in which Christian and Turkish fleets contest- 
ed for the Mediterranean and Europe. 
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Kaufmann, Herbert. ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT. 1961. 218p. Illus. 
Obolensky, $2.95. 

The central Sahara and the life and customs of the Tuareg people are the 
background for this romantic tale of fifteen-year-old Mid-e-Mid, a gifted 
singer and composer of songs, his wooing and losing of the beautiful daughter 
of Marabut and his decision to become a wandering troubadour. For the dis- 
cerning teen-age reader. 


Kyle, Elisabeth. THE STORY OF GRIZEL. 1961. 192 p. Nelson, $2.95. 

This is a story of an enchanting Scot heroine, based on the life of an 
actual girl of the period of the rebellions against James II for his laws cur- 
tailing religious freedom. 


Lawrence, Mildred. FOREVER AND ALWAYS. 1961. 191 p. Harcourt, $3. 

A fresh and perceptive story for older girls with its theme of a teenager's 
recovery from her "suddenly finished" high school romance. The summer's 
absorption in revitalizing a turn-of-the-century museum on Magnolia Island 
off the southeastern coast and a friendly college junior provide the interests 
that bring Mindy a new perspective on her own life. 


McGraw, Eloise Jarvis. THE GOLDEN GOBLET. 1961. 248 p. Coward- 
McCann, $3.50. 

Ancient Egypt is the background for this intriguing tale ofa goblet stolen 
from a pharoah's tomb. 


Norton, Andre. RIDE PROUD REBEL! 1961. 255 p. World, $3.75. 
"A realistic, uncontrived, and thoroughly convincing Civil War story for 
teen-age boys." Booklist. 


Young, Bob and Young, Jan. ONE SMALL VOICE. 1961. 192 p. Messner, 
$2.95. J.L.G. 

A class project in American government aimed at rousing public interest 
in the town election is the unusual background for this teen-age girl's story. 
The heroine's interest in music, and the warmth and understanding of family 
and boy and girl relationships add to its appeal and value. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY 


Breetveld, Jim. GETTING TO KNOW UNITED NATIONS CRUSADERS; 

HOW UNICEF SAVES CHILDREN. 1961. 64 p. Illus. Coward-McCann, 

$2.50. 362 .70611 
Grades 4-6. 


Douglas, Marjory (Stoneman). THE KEY TO PARIS. 123 p. Lippincott, 
$2.95. 914.36 
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Jackson, Charlotte. THE KEY TO SAN FRANCISCO. 128 p. Lippincott, 
$2.95. 917.94 

Each of these "Keys to the cities series" covers the history of an impor- 
tant and colorful city and a brief look at the city today. Illustrated with ex- 
cellent photographs and old prints. The indexes enhance their value. Grades 
5-7. 


Fairservis, Walter Ashlin. INDIA. 1961. 127 p. Illus. World, $3.50. 

An enlightening introduction to India, written by an internationally 
known anthropologist-archeologist who with skill points up the country's vio- 
lent contrasts in geography and people as a background for understanding its 
present-day problems. Grades 7-9. 


Levine, Israel E. BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN: THE STORY OF TOWN- 
SEND HARRIS. 1961. 192 p. Messner, $2.95. 921 

A readable biography of the nineteenth century diplomat and U. S. Con- 
sul-General to Japan who was responsible for negotiating the first trade treaty 
between the two countries. Grades 6-9. 


May, Charles Paul. MICHAEL FARADAY AND THE ELECTRIC DYNAMO. 
1961. Illus. 144 p. Watts, $1.95. 
This title in A First Biography series is an interesting account of Faraday's 


life that makes clear his achievements and contributions to science. Grades 
5-8. 





Meadowcroft, Enid (La Monte). LAND OF THE FREE. 1961. 151 p. Illus. 
Crowell, $3.50. 973 
A colorful and readable introduction to American history. Grades 3-5. 


North, Sterling. MARK TWAIN AND THE RIVER. 1961. 184p. Illus. 
Houghton, $2.95, library ed., $2.80. 

Well worth adding to the existing biographies of this American writer. 
Grades 5-8. 


Sasek, Miroslav. THIS IS EDINBURGH. 1961. 59p. Illus. Macmillan, 
library ed., $4.25. 914.1 


----- THIS IS MUNICH. 1961. 60 p. Illus. Macmillan, library ed.,$4.25 
914.3 


Fascinating pictorial impressions of two great cities, of interest to both 
children and adults. 


Savage, Katharine. THE STORY OF AFRICA: SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. 
1961. 184 p. Illus. Walck, $4. 967 

Good background reading for a better understanding of this crucial area. 
Grades 7-9. 
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Smith, Datus Clifford. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF INDONESIA. 1961. 


125 p. Illus. 919.1 
Bragdon, Lillian J. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF SWITZERLAND. (Rev. ed.) 
1961. 127 p. Illus. Each, Lippincott, $2.95. 914.94 


Two titles in the Portrait of the Nations series which provide needed and 
welcome additions to the history and travel collection. 





Werstein, Irving. THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY. 1961. 145 p. Illus. Crowell, 
$2.75. 940.5428 


Grades 6-9. 
SPACE, AIRCRAFT AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


Air Force and Space Digest. OUR AIR FORCE. 1961. 64 p. Putnam, library 
ed., $2.52 net. 623.76 
This roundup of the aircraft and missiles currently in use or being tested 
by the U.S. Air Force and brief text about the Air Force is particularly valu- 
able for the young aviation enthusiast with its photograph of each plane or 
missile and detailed captions for each, listing specifications. Grades 6-9. 





Asimov, Isaac. INSIDE THE ATOM. (2nd rev. ed.) 1961. 197 p. Illus, 
Abelard-Schuman, $3. 539.7 

New developments in atomic research methods and recent discoveries 
about the structureand behavior of the atom are incorporated into the previous 
edition. 


Davis, Clive E. MESSAGES FROM SPACE. 1961. 95p. Illus. Dodd, $2.75. 

629 .434 

A concise and authoritative account of space-communication devices, 
their function and operation. Grades 6-9. 


Fermi, Laura. THE STORY OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 1961. 184p. Illus. 
Random, $1.95. 539.76 

Emphasis in this account of the development of atomic energy is on the 
men and women, personally known to the author, who worked in atomic en- 
ergy immediately before and during World War II. Grades 6-9. 


Lent, Henry Bolles. MAN ALIVE IN OUTER SPACE; OUR SPACE SUR- 
GEONS!' GREATEST CHALLENGE. 1961. 147 p. Illus. Macmillan, $3. 
Grades 5-8. 616.98 


May, Julian. THE REAL BOOK ABOUT ROBOTS AND THINKING MA- 

CHINES. 1961. 216 p. Illus. Garden City Books, $1.95, prebound ed., 

50 cents net extra. 629 .89 
Grades 7-9. 
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SCIENCE 


Daugherty, Charles Michael. SEARCHERS OF THE SEA: PIONEERS IN 
OCEANOGRAPHY. 1961. 160 p. Illus. Viking, $3. 551.46 

An introduction to the history of oceanography from Jason's legendary 
journey and the voyages of the early navigators to the modern explorations of 
Piccard and Cousteau. Grades 7-9. 


Epstein, Samuel. THE FIRST BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 1961. 72 p. Illus. 


Watts, $1.95. 551.46 

A brief and readable account of the ocean's waves, tides, and currents, 
the continental shelves and slopes, the ocean floor and its mapping, and the 
plants and animals that live in the sea. Grades 4-6. 


Posin, Daniel G. WHAT IS A STAR? 1961. 45p. Illus. Benefic, $1.35 


net. 523.8 
Grades 3-4. 

Sterling, Dorothy. CATERPILLARS. 1961. 64p. Illus. Doubleday, paper- 

covered-bds, $2.75. 595.78 
Grades 4-7. 


Wolfe, Louis. PROBING THE ATMOSPHERE; THE STORY OF METEOROLO - 
GY. 1961. 160p. Illus. Putnam, $2.95. Sat .5 


A comprehensive coverage of the development of meteorology asa science. 


Grades 6-9. 


SUBJECT BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Davis, Charlotte L. TOYS TO SEW. 1961. 96p. Illus. Lippincott, $3. 

745 .592 

Step-by-step instructions for making stuffed animals, bean bags, rag dolls, 

sock puppets, and dolls. Of interest to youth organization leaders and other 
adults as well as children. Grades 5 and up. 


De LaMare, Walter. STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 1961. 422 p. Illus. Knopf, 
$4.95. 221.9 


Outstanding for their prose style are these retellings of thirty-four stories 
from the first nine books of THE BIBLE. 


Hodnett, Edward. SO YOU WANT TO GO INTO INDUSTRY. 1960. 160 p. 
Harper, paper-covered-bds. with cloth backbone, $3. 650.69 

An informal approach to vocations in industry that shows the wide range 
of career possibilities for different levels of training. Junior high and up. 
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STATE DOCUMENTS 


— A SELECTED LIST 

















The documents that have recently been sent to depository libraries are 
starred (*); all others are available from the issuing department or the Gen- 
eral Reference and Loan services (Traveling Library) of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, as noted. 


Board of Health. Public Health Statistics, January 1-December 31, 1960. 71 p. 

Board of Medical Examiners. List of Registered Physicians and Surgeons, 
Osteopaths, and Physical Therapists for 1961. 127 p. 

Department of Agriculture. College of Agriculture. Wisconsin Commercial 
Fertilizer: Use on Farms. Bulletin No. 355. 63 p. 

Department of Public Welfare. Biennial Report, 1958-1960. 28 p. 

----- . Citizen's Advisory Committee on Community Mental Health Resources. 
Progress Report. March 1961. 35 p. 

o--=- . Narcotics and Youth. 52 p. Available from Division for Children 
and Youth, | West Wilson Street, Madison 1, for 50 cents. 

Department of Taxation. *City Taxes, 1960. 12 p. 

oo--- . *Village Taxes, 1960. 10p. 

Division of Industrial Development. Available Industrial Buildings in Wis- 
consin. 21 p. 

Free Library Commission. Legislative Reference Library. *Legislative His- 
tory of the University of Wisconsin General Extension Program. In- 
formational Bulletin No. 203. 25p. 

----- . -----. *The Nature of State Manuals. Informational Bulletin No. 
204. 64p. 

Industrial Commission. Biennial Report, 1958-60. 64 p. 

Legislative Council. *Digest of Council Bills in 1959 Session. 104 p. 

Mental Health Advisory Committee. A Program of Mental Health Research 
in Wisconsin. 18 p. 

Natural Resources Committee of State Agencies. *A Roadside View of Better 
Land Use. Folder. 

Public Service Commission. Revenue and Consumption Characteristics, Elec- 
tric Utilities in Wisconsin... 14 p. 

Retirement Fund. 1961 Statutory Amendments Pertaining to the Wisconsin 
Retirement Fund. 4p. 

University of Wisconsin. Agricultural Experiment Station. Large Stall Barns 
and Milking Parlors. Special Bulletin No. 7. 24 p. 

----- . -----., Wisconsin REA: the Struggle to Extend Electricity to Rural 
Wisconsin, 1935-1955. 151 p. 
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. Turkey Prices and Pricing. Bulletin 551. 30p. 
University of Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Extension Service. All- 
_ expose Garden Sprays and Dusts. Folder. 
. Feeding the Dairy Herd. 4p. 
. Furniture Care and Repair. Circular 533. 8 p. 
‘ . Insect and Disease Control in the Flower Garden. Circular 
592. 23p. 
, . The Laying Flock; Feeding, Housing, Management. Circular 
593. 28p. 
. Livestock Selection Guide. 9p. 
. Refinishing Furniture at Home. Circular 565. 8 p. 
. Small Grain Variety Performance in Wisconsin. Bulletin 550. 


























' . Tobacco Seedbed Hints. Circular 441. 23 p. 
. Weed Control in Field Crops. Circular 447. 13 p. 











The Tomahawk Leader carried this note recently: 





"The public library is indebted to the Tomahawk Savings and Loan 
for having a place in the jubilee parade July 4, the first time the 
library has ever participated in such an event. 


"The attractive sign used in the parade to promote use of the library 
was donated by the Savings and Loan. The sign will have a perma- 
nent and conspicuous place on the city hall lawn where it will con- 
tinue to attract attention to the library. 


"The library is also obliged to Phil Kilinski, Jr., for the use of his 
car carrier, making it possible to use the sign in the parade..." 


How many Wisconsin public libraries have taken advantage of such 
possibilities? We wonder if business firms in other communities 
might be willing to contribute a sign, or even a float, in a parade, 
to promote the library? --ed. 











CORRECTION: 


Books for Children and Young People, in the July-August issue 
(p. 250) noted Bill Peet's HUGH FAROLD, as published by Scrib- 
ner... HUGH HAROLD was published by Houghton Mifflin. 
WLB regrets this error. 























